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Tue world was a long time in finding out how largely the gifts 
of genius had been distributed to the female portion of our race. 
Greece had but one Sappho: Rome but one Sulpitia, Although 
feeling is woman’s existence, the restraints of fashion or modesty 
have kept her feeling, until modern times, from making a public and 
immortal expression of itself in literature. Her smiles have shone 
but not to illuminate manuscripts, Her tears have flowed, but 
not in the gush of modulated song. The wealth of ballad litera- 
ture, even, preserved by tradition from the infancy of the modern 
languages, contain almost no specimens of female minstrelsy. The 
philosophy of these truths is apparent, In periods when the world 
has been ruled by the gross domination of might, instead of intel- 
lectual and moral principles, the condition of woman has been 
subject to an artificial degradation. Her position has invariably 
been false, even when it has not been menial or disrespected, 
Neither Spartan mothers nor the ladies of the days of knighthood 
have been really so elevated as to encourage their intellectual 
advancement. And yet nothing is plainer than that nature has 
imposed no Salic law on genius. It was plain, ages ago. We do 
not think that Sappho has ever been surpassed as a poet of love, 
and Sulpitia certainly rivals Tibullus and Propertius. Or if 
ancient times left us uncertain in this matter, we could not doubt 
at the present time that woman has cer‘ainly a “ mission,” even 
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in respect to literature. The gene:al attention now paid to edu- 
cation as a benevolent scheme, instead of a mysterious monopoly, 
has called the peculiar talents of women into the field. Her 
subtle sensibilities and great facility in imparting knowledge have 
found a department suitable to their exercise. She is aiding to 
govern the world, not by logic, metaphysics or splendid example, 
but by sentiment, She is fairly introduced into the art and mys- 
tery of literature. A female is no longer to be called the tenth 
Muse for writing a good poem. We have Muses enough, of the 
proper sex, now-a-days, to people a range of Parnassuses as long 
as the Alleghanies. A woman would be charged with spurious 
modesty, who should shrink from the publicity of authorship on 
account of her sex. 

At the present time, no country is so rich as our own in female 
authors of note. We have not perhaps lady writers of the mysti- 
cal-poetic school, of which Miss Barrett (Mrs. Browning) has been 
the chief if not the sole representative : nor a petticoat philoso- 
pher, like Madame Dudevant, who would make the morbid 
yearnings of a weak woman’s nature the test of social order, of 
morals and of government. But we have a whole congeries of 
female writers, who hive no rival troop on the other side of the 
great water, In fact, it must be acknowledged that the female 
popular authors of this country have made a school of their own 
in elegant literature. It has even been christened, we believe, the 
Lady Literature of the day. To its Eleusinian mysteries the 
stronger sex may be admitted indeed, but only as occasional 
allies and suborlinates. (We summon in evidence the covers of 
any of the fashionable monthlies.) This Lady Literature em- 
braces of course, the popular magazines of poetry and fiction, 
which are probably read every month by at least one-eighth of 
the population of the country. 

We are not prepared to enter into a discussion of the compar- 
ative literary merits of the sexes. We would not have the sexes 
rivals in any walk of life ; for as soon as this took place, it would be 
plain that one or the other would be unsexed, It is very certain 
the world has never produced a female counterpar: to Shakspeare 
or Milton, or Homer, or Virgil, or Tasso, or Walter Scott, or Lord 
Bacon. We are glad of it. Our veneration for the opposite sex 
—-nay, even a common-place gallantry—makes us so. Woman’s 
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sphere is rather to please than to control, or, rather, to control by 
pleasing—to influence us through the avenues of pleasure and ad- 
miration, rather than by exertions of positive power. This great 
bye-law of nature we like to see carried out every where. We 
should cease to love and respect a woman, if she proved herself a 
very acute legislator, or a very shrewd metaphysician, or a very 
deep philosopher. Our gallantry towards such a female would be 
a thing of study, not of impulse. We never fancied Elizabeth, 
because she governed so well. Mary, Queen of Scots, we always 








loved, because she showed herself incompetent to govern, save by 
her beauty and gentleness and womanliness. Cleopatra’s weak- 
ness was more adorable tan her strength. If Lola Montez has 
fascina'ions, they must be those of a tigress. 

The distinction here suggested we would have carried out, even 
into literature. We think that there are things which women may 
not write, as well as those which they may write. We should 
take no delight in a great epic poem written by a woman, if it 
were possible for a woman to write one. We should consider its 
author unsexed. It would require sympathies of an unwomanly 
character to inspire a woman with epic thoughts. So much are 
we under the influence of an idea—or notion, i! any please to so 
call it—on this point; so strictly do we like to see the line between 
the sexes drawn in literature, that we decidedly condemn amatory 
effusions, when they are prevalent in a lady’s writings. By ama- 
tory effusions we mean, of course, that sort of literature which is 
aimed at exciting the tender passion. A Mrs. Childe Harold 
would be abominable ; a lady Moore, or female Catullus, disgust- 
ing. We have no patience with Miss Caroline Behn. Miss Lan- 
don we can endure—of course we admire her genius beyond tell- 
ing—for she confines herself strictly to the woman’s side of love 
—the wanting to be loved—the wrongs, the woes, the unasked 
forgiseness, the living despair, the bright ideals, the tender regrets, 
which mark a fixed and ill-placed affection. She is not an amatory 
poet. 

Even in fiction, we like to see a female author keep within cer- 
tain boundaries. For instance, we would not see her develop a fancy 
for the horrible. Mrs. Radcliffe we admire—not for her horrors, 
but for her ingenuity. And yet she seems to usa literary Medea; 
and—what is worse—such a Medea as Horace condemns, who 
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acts her unnatural réle in front of the scenes. We never recall 
to mind the “ Mysteries of Udolpho,’’ without thinking of the 
great suppers which she used to eat in order to produce the night- 
mare, in which her most awful fancies were suggested. This item 
of her history proves her unwomanly, for no female ought to have 
the courage deliberately to face a nightmare. 

These remarks we consider a natural introduction to a sketch 
of Mrs. Sicovrney ; for she is a most felicitous example of the 
ideal which we have endeavored, in words somewhat numerous, 
to set forth. No name could be chosen, more appropriate than 
hers, to commence a series of notices of our female writers. She 
is one, above all whom we know, who neither loses the woman in 
the writer nor the writer in the woman. She illustrates what a 
female author ought to be. No trait, exhibited in her works, is 
more vividly clear than her perfect womanliness. Nor do we owe 
this impression to our knowledge of her personal character, which 
is as free from the masculine manners or bas bleuism, often gene- 
rated in a lady by contact with the public through the press, as is 
that of the most delicate of her sex ; but from the universal and 
pervading tone and spirit of her publications. She never forgets 
her sex or its claims. She indulges in no bravura; she indites no 
love-song. Her writings exhale the purity of feminine delicacy, 
as well as that of the truest morality and the peacefullest religion. 
It is wonderful that she always lets her fancy play within woman’s 
proper domain, and we therefore repeat that that we could have 
made no fitter selection for a great name among the records of 
female genius, than hers, 

She is the most distinguished of the literary ladies of America. 
Her fame is of longer standing and has held its own better, per- 
haps, that that of any of her female contemporaries, She has not 
been a victim of literary fashion, to be put on and put off accord- 
ing to caprice. Their is a solidity in her reputation, most envia- 
ble. Her name is more a household word than that of others of 
her sex. Having appeared before the public as a poet, essayist, 
writer of fiction, author of treatises on elementary ethics for the 
young, and having succeeded im all departments, she has taken a 
broad and comprehensive hold on popularity. Now we do not in 
these remarks intend to institute a comparison between her and 
her female contemporaries in the matter of merit. We should 
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scout so envious atask. Our design is simply to assign to her the 
true place she holds in the esteem of the public—to tell what she 
is rather than what we, as critics, think she may be—to dwell not 
on her intrinsic superiority of merit, but on what Cicero ascribes 
to Pompey, as the crowning virtue of all his character—her felic- 
itas, her good fortune or success. We are talking merely of the 
vor populi—the virtue of popularity. 

It may here be suggested, that the fact that she was one of the 
first to impress the sign of womanly genius on American litera- 
lure has given her a sort of precedence. We render due honor 
to the sagacity of this suggestion and acknowledge its correctness. 
But we are at the same time sure, that it will not be claimed that 
accident has placed her where she is. If any one doubts to what 
her fame is due, let him ask the hearts of her readers, 

We are proud to make the allusion. It is a vindication of the 
righteous sentiment of our race, to know that a woman’s heart, as 
expressed in her writings, has given her an empire over masses of 
mankind, to which no ambition need blush to aspire. It is a vin- 
dication of woman's true position in the field of literature. It 
shows that, to be sure of fame, she must be true to a woman’s 
nature,—weave around genius the drooping and delicate graces 
of a gentle heart and appeal to the best sentiments rather than to 
the strong passions or stern intellectual tastes of mankind. 

The richness, evenness and propriety, which distinguish Mrs. 
Sigourney’s style, have been of less advantage to her than her 
consistent adherence to her great principle,—of writing for an 
object and for a good object. It is always to commend what is 
beautiful,—to honor religion,—to inculcate morality,—to elevate 
the character of her sex,—to administer comfort to bleeding 
hearts,—to discourage false views of life,—to promote social har- 
mony,—to honor the affections,—to express gratitude,—to excite 
veneration for things, present or past, that deserve veneration—to 
paint natural sorrows or pure joys,—to fill the atmosphere 
around her with hopes “that make not ashamed,” and desires that 
need no chastening,—that Mrs. Sigourney writes, ‘The rule is 
without exception. Her fancy never plays for the sake of its own 
sparkle. There always seems to be a sympathy beneath, that 
prompts the flow of thought. This is what the touchstone of Mrs. 
Sigourney’s success and secures for her writings the honors ot 
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classics, It is not to be wondered at, that her poems find so easily 
a place among the recently-published boudoir editions,—so splen- 
didly printed and illustrated,—of our American bards, such as 
Bryant, Longfellow and Halleck. 

A forcible illustration of the cause assigned for Mrs. Sigourney’s 
reputation occurred a year or two since in another country. A 
friend of ours was travelling in a stage-coach in some rustic part 
of Scotland. His compagnon du voyage chanced to be a young 
Scotch lassie, of considerable vivacity and intelligence. A stage- 
coach acquaintance was the natural result of circumstances, and 
our friend was soon known to be an American. The first ques- 
tion put by the young girl, after she had made this discovery, was, 
“Have you ever seen Mrs. Sigourney?” The gentleman claimed 
the honor of an acquaintance with the American authoress, and a 
lively conversation ensued on this theme. But, much to our 
friend's surprise, the deep and ardent admiration expressed by his 
female companion for Mrs. Sigourney was founded, in part per- 
haps on her poetry, but mainly on her “ Letters to Young Ladies” ! 
The genial kindness expressed in this littke volume had touched 
the young girl’s heart, and its author was her beau ideal of a wo- 
man. 

Having thus sought to set forth Mrs. Sigourney’s distinguishing 
literary characteristics, (for we have not undertaken to write a 
criticism, but a sketch,) we will now mention a few facts of her 
history. It presents no salient points: a woman’s biography 
should rarely do so, But yet it is not without interest. 

Lyp1a Huntiery was born in the ancient and honorable town of 
Norwich, Connecticut. We apply these epithets, inasmuch as very 
few cities or villages of our country are richer in his- 
toric associations, or have, in days gone by, been distinguished by 
a better condition of society, than Norwich. It has even been 
considered worthy of a voluminous history, prepared with uncom- 
mon skill by a lady. Fifty years ago, it was distinguished by an 
old-fashioned New- England avistocracy, founded in part on wealth, 
but more generally on intelligence and moral worth. Then and 
there, it might doubtless have been said with truth, that the dea- 
con’s family was the true nobility, and the parson’s or doctor’s wife 
the leader of the ton. 

Norwich is divided, not into municipal districts, but, in common 
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parlance, into what was formerly called the Old Town and Chel- 
sea. The latter is the locality of business, and presents to the 
view the life and stir of trade. The former is exquisitely rural in 
its aspect, apparently seated in a basin within a complete circle of 
hills. Gray rocks, old and frowning, give it an air of antiquity. 
Bold and striking scenery tone it with romance; while fresh wa- 
ters and luxuriant verdure soften romance into rusticity, and light 
up its antique repose with the sparkle of life. It was in the most 
picturesque and retired part of the “ Old Town” that Miss Hunt- 
ley was born, on the first of September, 1791. 

She was an only child. Her parents were not rich, which 
makes the respect which they received from the prosperous and 
wealthy around them, still more creditable to them. Especially 
is it honorable to the subject of this sketch, who had no birthright 
but her genius and a good name, and yet has reached a position 
which mere wealth must envy in vain. The rugged energies of 
men very often flourish best in defiance of fortune. Poverty and 
obscurity spur faculties which would languish amid wealth and 
luxury. But it is very rare that one of the softer sex is able to 
win for herself all the advantages which fortune has denied her. 
But Mrs. Sigourney is one of these exceptions. 

Her mother’s name before marriage was Wentworth, whose 
descent has been distinctly traced first to the old Tory Governors 
of New Hampshire, who were especially honored for their loy- 
alty by the Crown of England, and subsequently, through an im- 
mense line of ancestors to the great Earl of Strafford, whose 
lordly head was brought to the block during the reign of Charles 
I. She possessed much natural vivacity, not a little beauty of 
person, and a powerful memory. She did not, however, enjoy the 
advantages of an eerly regular education; so that her daughter 
was compelled to rely upon her own instincts in estimating the 








importance of mental acquisition and in resolving to make it. 

Mr. Huntley, father of Mrs. Sicotrney, was of Scotch descent. 
He enlisted early as a soldier in our revolutionary struggle and 
joined the first regiment who marched in 1775, from the Eastern 
part of the State of Connecticut, under Gen. Jedediah Hunting- 
ton. He afterwards retired to his small farm, which he cultivated 
with a view bot! to profit andto taste. His circumstances, as we 
have already hinted, were not affluent, but were such as to make 
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industry necessary, beneficence practicable and luxury impossible. 
They exhibited most faithfully the aurea mediocritas of Horace. 
He was faithful during life to one rule: to “owe no man any 
thing.” He never bought, without paying the price on the spot, 
and enforced the same rule in respect to the purchases made by 
his family. He was remarkable, perhaps, more than for any thing 
else, for his placid disposition. No hasty word ever rose to his 
lips or angry flush to his cheek. This equanimity seems to be 
most fully inherited by his daughter. His piety was fervent, and 
his benevolence was requited by the love and respect of all, who 
knew him. He lived to reach his eighty-eighth year, retaining to 
the end an elastic step, a florid cheek, and bright, brown hair, un- 
sprinkled to the last. He died on the 13th of August, 1839. His 
wife’s death had already occurred in 1833. The affectionate daugh- 
ter of this worthy pair had the sad satisfaction of closing the eyes 
of both under her own roof. 

Our materials for sketching the early life of Mrs. Sigourney are 
by no means full, but are unquestionably accurate, having been 
derived from a person acquainted with Miss Huntley in her 
younger days, and, like her, a native of Norwich. Persons gene- 
rally expect to hear of some extraordinary development of pre- 
cocity in the childhood of genius, although mere precocity proves 
very little, and disappoints quite as often as gratifies the hopes 
predicated upon it. But Lydia Huntley was a precocious child. 
At the age of three she read the Bible well. At the age of seven 
or eight she began to show the splendid bias of her mind, and com- 

osed verses for her own amusement. This habit she continued, 
for years, in connection with another quite as remarkable—that 
of concealing them, Committing them to her private journal, as 
if they were a part of the record of her life and feelings, she kept 
them as sacred only to herself. Perhaps here is the secret of that 
truth to herself, to her own heart, which we have already explain- 
ed as being the distinguishing excellence of Mrs, Sigourney’s wri- 
tings. She was an only child, and had no playmates. This drove 
her to seek companionship in books, and made her diary the con- 
fidante of her childhood. But we are in advance of our story. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s early lifeis inseparably woven with that of one 
of those benevolent ladies of the olden time, whose good qualities of 
heart ought to be more estimable than genius. We allude to 
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Madam Larurop, a daughter of Hon. John Talcott, once Gover- 
nor of Connecticut, and a resident of Hartford. She was the 
widow of Dr. D. Lathrop, of Norwich. Mr. Huntley, father of 
Mrs. Sigourney, acted as the steward of this excellent lady until 
her death, and lived with his wife in the fine family mansion, where 
their only daughter was born. Madam Lathrop had lost her own 
children, while they were quite young, and seemed to pour upon 
this lovely and timid child of genius all the wealth of her best af- 
fections, for fourteen years. Here the latter was surrounded with 
many advantages which her parents could never have afforded 
her. The house of her benefactress was the favorite resort of 
distinguished persons, both of Connecticut and the other States of 
the Union. Introduced into such society and nurtured in such an 
atmosphere, Madam Lathrop’s ward could not, with her fine natu- 
ral delicacy, have failed to imbibe the characteristics of true gen- 
tility. And richly have those germs of character matured, for 
never for a moment could any one doubt the perfect affability, the 
ladylikeness of Mrs, Sigourney’s manners. She is respectful with- 
out the slightest loss of conscious self-respect, and condescending 
to the humblest without seeming to condescend. She had a good 
school and was a good scholar. Her benefactress also had a small 
library, selected with the purest taste, from which the young Lydia 
drew untainted sweetness. And yet, what heart however loving, 
or mind however sagacious, would have recognized in this young 
girl, remarkable for the delicate richness of her cheek and the 
sweet docility of her disposition—as she sat in her little chair, 
reading aloud to her beloved benefactress from Young’s Night 
Thoughts or Bishop Sherlock’s discourses—or curiously conning 
her own rude rhymes at eight years of age—or running in glee 
over the turf of the court-yard in front of the mansion, decked with 
roses and sweet-briar, of Madam Lathrop——or rushing through the 
spruce-arched gate-way—or sweeping floors with elaborate skill 
—or trying to iron—or steadying the young fruit-tree that her 
father was planting—or dropping ihe garden-seeds behind him— 
or spinning upon her mother’s great whee'—ever accompanying 
her childish industry with a happy song—the future “ Hemans of 
America”? Who would have guessed that she would in later 
years be the admired of the great—the confidential corresponde it 
of Hannah More—a friend of Joanna Baillie and the Countess of 
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Blessington—the recipient of costly gifts from royalty in honor of 
her Muse—the most famous of the female bards of her country ? 
Surely, none would have guesse | the secret of the future. 

Miss Huntley enjoyed the best advantages of a school educa- 
tion, which were furnished in her vicinity. Modern schemes 
have materially widened the range of studies to be pursued by 
young ladies—in some cases to a miraculous extent. But half a 
century ago, few studies were pursued by girls and in these they 
were most thoroughly taught. All experience demonstrates the 
superior wisdom of the latter course. For although the ancient 
range of study might wisely be made more ample, yet no modern 
improvement will ever do away the necessity of learning thor- 
oughly whatever is learned at all. 

Then, too, the sexes were not, contrary to the law of nature as 
developed in the family, penned up apart, to take away from one 
the stimulus of masculine strength and from the other the soften- 
ing influences of female delicacy. We remember that we once 
heard Mrs, Sicourney say distinctly, tha! one of the most profita- 
ble periods of her early culture was that, in which she, with sev- 
eral other young ladies, successfully struggled to retain their places 
with honor in a class, containing several young men of talent, 
who were pursuing at school the studies of the first year in Yale 
College. Perhaps we ought to add, that one of the young gentle- 
men of this class was afterwards a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut, and a Senator of the United States—the late la- 
mented Jabez W. Huntington. Another was Hon. Henry Strong, 
still an eminent lawyer of the same State. We regret, that we 
do not know the name of Miss Huntley’s instrnetor. 

Miss Huntley was, of course, successful in school. The acqui- 
sition «f knowledge was her amusement and she swept, with the 
monopoly o! merit, all the rare prizes and medals and badges of 
school-honor. Imagine then her distress, when her parents, per- 
suaded by some notable persons that more learning than she had 
acquired would inevitably unfit a girl for a contented discharge of 
domestic duties, removed her'from school at the tender age of 
thirteen. The disappointed child sought in needle-work and in 
the ever-favorite pen a solace for the sad change. 

The next year, her fifieenth, was made mournfully memorable 
by the death of her beloved benefactress, Madam Lathrop, at the 
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age of 88. A deep sorrow for the first time touched her child’s 
heart. But the good old lady did not leave her charge comfor:- 
less, She bequeathed to the young mourner a friend,—such a 
friend as rarely falls to the lot of a mortal,—a friend, who, al- 
though an exquisite and costly stone edifice proudly commemo- 
rates his beneficence and is inscribed with his name, ought ever 
to be remembered as the Mecenas of the suiject of this sketch 
Many a humble heart remembers his beneficence: persons, whv 
have risen to wealth and distinction, recall with pride the encour- 
geles: the Wadsworth 
Atheneum,—with its vast library for young men, valuable histori- 


agement he gave to their youthful stru 


cal collection and excellent gallery of paintings,—stands on the 
site of his own ancestral mansion: but Danie. Wapsworti would 
go down to posterity, without other aids, as that of the honored 
benefactor of the mst distinguished female writer of our coun- 
try. He was a nephew of Madam Lathrop, the son of a Com- 
missary General of the Revolutionary Army, and the inheritor 
of vast wealth, which, as Heaven and men will bear hii witness, 
was well used. He died only a few months since in the city of 
his residence, Hartford, Connecticut, and his death was mourned 
as a public calamity. 

Mr. Huntley, after the death of Madame Lathrop, bought a 
small estate of his own, and his daughter, at about the same time, 
made her first visit to Hartford, where she now resides. She re- 
turned and lived with her paren!s, making occasional journeys 
to Hartford, for some years. During this time she became fired 
with ambition to become a teacher, and was happy in the extreme 
when she enjoyed the privilege of teaching, for six hours a day 
during a single summer, two young ladies, in her father’s house. 
So enthusiastic was she in the instruction of her two pupils, 
as to have a regular public examination of them, at the end of the 
term, for the gratification of their friends. Being de:irous to per- 
fect herse'f in the art of teaching, she, with a female friend, went 
to Hartford to learn the accomplishments of drawing, painting, 
and embroidery. Shortly afier, in connection with her friend, she 
instructed a large school of young ladies. Her associate wis Misa 
Ann Maria Hyde, whose biography, from the pen of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, appeared in the last volume of this Magazine. 

The annual elcction in Connecticut—meaning the occasion of 
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the Governor’s inauguration, which takes place one month after 
his election by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens——is celebrated to 
the present time with considerable pomp. It was during the elec- 
tion festivities of 1814, that Miss Huntley was invited to spend a 
few weeks with Madam Wadsworth, the mother of Mr. Daniel 
Wadsworth. He found out how agreeable a charge liad been 
confided to him by his deceased relative and prevailed upon her 
to stay in Hartford and study French. Soon after, he obtained 
for her a select school for young ladies, which she instructed for 
several years with great success and delight. It was for her pu- 
pils that she composed some of her most beautiful prose pieces 
—pieces which will be current in rhetorical works for the instruc- 
tion of the young while the English language lasts. Most of our 
young readers will remember the solemn rhapsody, beginning 
thus: “I have seen a man in the glory of his strength.” While 
Miss Huntley was engaged in teaching in Hartford, she resided 
in the elegant mansion of Madam Wadsworth, until 1817, when 
this estimable lady died at the age of 84. Her character was 
pure and her talents good. We have in our possession a copy of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s beautiful tribute to this benefactress, finely 
printed on silk. 

During her residence in this family, she found the first encour- 
‘agement to write which had ever been tendered to her genius. 
Mr. Wadsworth found out her habit of writing and concealing 
verses, and, struck with amazement at her proficiency, determined 
upon their publication. He extracted from the journals which she 
had commenced keeping at the age of eleven, such pieces as pleas- 
ed his fancy—literally copying many of them with his own hand. 
His exceilent wif2, whose memory is held by hundreds of the sons 
and daughters of want to be sainted, assisted in this generous task. 
Mr. Wadsworth then made personal efforts to procure subscrip- 
tions fur the publication of the collection—inasmuch as to publish 
a literary work in those days without subscriptions was equivalent 
to paying a high price for oblivion in advance. He succeeded 
admirably, and she received from the edition of her “ Moral Pieces 
in Prose and Verse,” published in 1815, a larger sum than ever 
accrued to her from any single edition of any of her other writings. 
The dutiful daughter, with overwhelming joy, laid the first fruits 
of her genius at the feet of her aged and struitened parents. She 
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enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Wadsworth and his lady (who dicd 
in 1846) until the death of both. Mrs, Wadsworth was a daugh- 
ter of the first Governor Trumbull, Mr. Wadsworth departed 
this life last summer, aged 77. 


Mrs. Sigourney’s literary life was now fairly begun and her 
fame grew apace. She published many useful and instructive 
works—one, a tribute to her friend, Miss Hyde, and another, to 
her benefactress, Madam Lathrop. Her works were full of relig- 
ious and moral lessons, in which lay her forte. In 1819, she was 
married to Mr. Charles Sigourney, a merchant of Huirtford, who 
in early life at least, possessed strong literary predilections, which 
he cultivated with ardor. Mr. Sigourney is of Huguenot descent, 
and was educated in England. The wedded pair lived in one of 
the most beautiful spots in Connecticut—known to ‘he present time 
as Sigourney Place on Lord’s Hill, Hartford. It lies on a deli- 
cious slope finely planted with trees and shrubs, and skirted 
on one side by a high hedge, on the other with a pleasant mill- 
stream. On one side is a wood, and in the rear rich open fields, 
Mrs. Sigourney became the mother of two children and still 
continued to make additions to the literature of the country ; hav- 
ing issued from the press, first and last, thirty-five volumes. Some 
unforeseen changes made it necessary fur Mrs, Sigourney, as much 
to the regret of the public as herself, to leave in the summer of 
1838, her beautiful residence. But it will ever bear her name. 

In 1840, Mrs. Sigourney made a voyage to Europe, where she 
staid more than a year, making the acquaintance and winning the 
good will of some of the greatest characters of the day. She has 
since enjoyed a correspondence with some of the first ladies of 
Europe. A long time since, we were favored with the perusal of 
some passages, in epistles from persons of distinction in England, 
Scotland, and Sweden, honorable to our country, and proving that 
American genius is sure to make America respected. A piece, 
written by her in honor of the magnificent celebration of the re- 
turn of Napoleo.’s remains from St. Helena, so pleased the Queen 
of France, that she acknowledged her appreciation of it by the 
gift of a magnificent bracelet. While abroad, Mrs. Sigourney 
published two volumes in London which were warmly praised. 
Soon afier her return, she gave some of her impressions of Eu- 
rope in the volume entitled “Pleasant Memories of Pleasant 
Lands,” 
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We have much more to say, and fain would we quote illustra- 
tions of Mrs. Sigourney’s character and genius from her writings. 
But our limits forbid, at least, for the present. She has now ar- 
rived at full maturity of age, yet her complexion still retains a 
soft ruddy glow, and her brown hair has not a speck of gray. 
Her profile is unusually classical, Her eyes are of a light grey. 
Her expression is the soul of amiability, and years have not 
affected the freshness of her spirit or the sparkle of her mind. 
Summery and genial as the air of June, her disposition is such as 
to win the stranger and attach friends to her as with cords of steel, 
May she live long to honor—by her character and genius—the 
women of Ameri: a— 


*“ Hemans in mind, and Hannah More in heart.” 
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THE HYACINTHS IN MY WINNOCK. 


Ye maun hae seen, my leddie true, 
That flowers like these are bricht 
Wi’ various hues: noo daintie blue, 
Noo gowden, and noo white. 
Aud yet whate’er its hue ye see, 
It chanzes title never, 
An’ red or blue, it still maun be 
A hyacinth forever. 


. E’en sae, gif red my lift shall seem 
While our life-mornings shine, 
Or blue wi’ manhude's peacefu’ beam, 
Or gowden in decline,— 
Still, still, sweet freen, ye’ll always fin’, 
That wheresoe’er I be, 
Or what my hue o’ heart or min’, 
I'll be a freen til ye. 
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Tue preceding number of this Magazine contained some gen- 
eral remarks on the deficiencies of American Collegiate Educa- 
tion. We have been solicited to pursue the subject, and shall do 
so: not to humor the very decided sympathies of many intelli- 
gent persons, or to relieve our “ overburdened spirit” of a weight 
of convictions which long since settled upon us. Still less do we 
desire to assail the reputation of our American colleges, or 
wound the self-love of the instructors employed in our institu- 
tions of learning. We desire only to participate in the agitation 
of a very important subject, in order, if possible, to aid in bringing 
about some improvemen’. Our bread is cast upon the waters— 
of public opinion. We shall not care to find it again ourselves, 
either in the approbation or disapproval of our personal efforts. 
We shall be sufficiently pleased, if it is floated away into some 
quarter where it is needed.* 

An artificial separation has been made in this series, of College 
Education and College Discipline or Government. Under the 
former head, peculiar reference was made to the course of lite- 
rary and scientific training pursued in American institutions of 
learning. College Government will now be treated of by itself. 
But notwithstanding this division, discipline, in strict propriety, is 
not merely an adjunct, but is a part of education. In American 
colleges, the unity of the two is preserved with great efficiency. 
In fact, it may be honestly doubted which is to be regarded as the 
whole and which as the part. Whether this identity ought to be 
so rigorously maintained, is a question which now properly comes 
up for discussion. 


* We must plead guilty in advance—as we might properly have done on a 
former occasiou—to somewhat sweeping generalization. But ne good con- 
science cau take offence at this, and it is necessary, in order to make the im- 
pression of our thoughts as striking as possible. 


26 
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If Asuna ethan yay is often represented) are to ie likened 
to foreign high schools rather than to foreign universities in re- 
spect to the course of instruction adopted,—or even if they are 
not,—it is certain that they are comparable only to the inferior 
order of foreign institutions mentioned, in the matter of disci- 
pline. Although it is one of the political maxims of our country, 
that “the best government is that which governs least,” our Col- 
lege Faculties steer wide of carrying any such doctrine into prac- 
tice. If it is true, that the “ world is governed too much,” it is 
preéminently true of students in colleges. Albeit there is no 
country on earth where the manhood of the rising generation is 
acknowledged so early or felt by aspirants thereto sooner than in 
our own, yet our academic walls are charmed against the intru- 
sion of this tendency of the age. In vain do our republican 
youths doff the roundabout and assume the skirted coat—the mod- 
ern toga virilis : the collegiate Senate repel the precocious ad- 
vance, and make discreet students of twenty-five and thirty 
remember that they are boys. We allow, that the birch,—saga- 
cicusly invented by those who had ascertained that the human 
body had other members sensitive to knowledge besides eyes and 
ears—and the 


“ Ferule tristes, sceptra pedagogorum,” 
do not create a reign of terror within the college. I[n fact, it can 
scarcely be said that 


* We have them in Numidia;” 


for our common schools are fast doing away with such aids to 
learning. But although these are not in vogue in our colleges, 
and have not been, yet many remembrancers of puerility are 
religiously retained. In some institutions, there is what is called 
the “letter home,”—which, however, in justice to professors and 
tutors in general, we ought to say, is a punishment inflicted upon 
parents for sending their sons to college rather than upon delin- 
quent students. A certain number of absences from matins or 
vespers or from recitations entitles the culprit to a heart-rending 
epictle, addressed, not to himself, but to his anxious father or 
guardian at home. The document is always conceived in a 
spirit of severity, in order to make it likely to take effect. It is 
meant to be impressive, less by the heinousness of the offence 
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upon which it is predicated, than by the pregnant terms in which 
it is couched. It often creates a misery and anxiety far away 
from the place wherein it is indited, not because it is understood, 
but because it is misunderstood and exaggerated by the recipient. 
While the student considers it a farcical proceeding, it is a leaf of 
tragedy to fathers and mothers, Then, the thing is explained. 
The offence is sifted. The father finds out that less than a dozen 
morning naps are all that is necessary to bring about this stupen- 
dous correspondence. The moral effect of the act of disci line is 
neutralized, and the parent is perhaps too glad at finding his 
anxiety all but groundless, to denounce the puerile, infant-school 
system, which he has been made to comprehend by so painful a 
process, 

This is only one of the official proceedings of a College Faculty 
against delinquents, but it is enough to illustrate the defective 
system of discipline adopted at our institutions of learning. In 
foreign universities, and especially in the German (which are the 
best,) students are supposed to be men: at least, men enough to 
be beyond the reach of the little inquisitions and artificial penal- 
ties and degrees of punishment, enforced against school-boys. 
Now we would not transplant from Géttingen the mysticism, and 
pipes, and the duel, so fashionable there. But we would gladly 
transplant that self-reliance—that universal feeling that a college is 
to bear a part in the great drama of life, and is a centre of influ- 
ence and a nursery of principles—and that sense of manly respon- 
sibility, which are universally prevalent in foreign continental 
universities. Respect for professors there is an honest esteem for 
men of superior wisdom, instead of an insolent cowardice, which 
accounts them so many pedagugues and monitors and gentlemen- 
ushers. The feeling of responsibility there is not one which has 
reference solely to recitation-benches and study-hours, but to the 
world and the future prospects and career of the student. Great 
principles always find their first and warmest allies among the 
manly youths of those institutions. Liberty is likely to unfurl her 
banner and draw her sword first among them. 

But in our own country, College discipline seems designed to 
repress manhood; to graduate finished school-boys, ignorant of 
the world and of their own powers ; to inspire no ambition but a 
scholastic vanity and circumscribe the expansiveness of youthful 
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energy. If Dr. Dwight’s administration was an exception to 
this rule, it was due to the inspiration of his character, and his 
personal respect for ability of every kind, rather than to the sys- 
tem under which he governed. 

And here we will interrupt ourselves to say, that we are not 
advocates of no-government in colleges; still less, of breaches of 
the government which exists, by restive and recreant subjects. 
We say flatly, that, if a student cannot make up his mind before- 
hand to conform to the regimen of a particular institution, he 
would better stay at home. His consent to be.ome a member of 
a college, is a consent to abide by its regulations. If he thinks 
the system foolish and puerile, this is no reason for defying it. It 
is absurd to attempt to “shear a wolf.” Bad laws are no apology 
for bad conduct. It is as disgraceful to fall a victim to the overa- 
tion of unwise discipline, as to that of sagacious government,— 
provided the act committed, be unnecessary. We address our- 
selves, therefore, to the correction of the system of discipline, 
not to an apology for college criminals. 

Nor, as we said before, do we contend for no-government. To 
keep up the organization of a college, it is needful that the pupils 
should be amenable to some laws; that the instructors should 
have the right of expulsion and suspension, or rustication, There 
may be excellent reasons, to break the connection between a stu- 
dent and the college, for the good of the institution. But these 
punishments should be charily used and not applied to offences 
which do not endanger the peace of the college, or make it profit- 
able for the student himself to leave. At all events, punishments 
should never be small and inquisitorial ;—should not be applied 
for noisiness, and broil, and quarrels, and inattention, or foolish 
affronts to officers of the college, and all the demonstrations of 
youthful exuberance, which are now-a-days such marked objects 
of college jurisprudence and its sanctions. These are not sub- 
stantial reasons fr wresting from a young man the advantages of 
college-life. They are offences, which are better searched and 
corrected by a frank and manly interview, with advice and ap- 
peals to youthful pride of character, than by little artificial grades 
of punishment, such as grave censures before the assembled 
Faculty, or letters to parents. The relations of students to each 
other, should not be meddled with by instructors. They should 
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be left to the manliness and mutual respect of the youths them- 
selves, and the public opinion of the whole body,—which last 
would be a sufficient protection to the weak and ample rebuke to 
injustice, tyranny or meanness. 

In cases of rot and disturbance, of assaults and trespass, the 
student should not be gubjected to the loose forms of trial used 
by college senates. Those who are guilty of such acts, (if such 
acts are committed under circumstances worthy of investigation 
and punishment,) should at once feel that they have the responsi- 
bility of men; that they are not mere boys, to be admonished or 
dismissed by a Corporation or Faculty, but are to feel the penalty 
of the violated law of the land. They should not be exempted 
from fines or imprisonment for breaches of the peace or the de- 
struction of property. And then, when the law has laid its heavy 
hand upon them for their misdeeds, their instructors can then dis- 
charge a duty worthy of an instructor’s place. College officers 
are supposed by absent parents to be the cuardians of their pupils 
—to stand in loco parentis, and to be ready to see that justice is 
always done to the youths under their charge. They should, 
therefore, act under this trust, and be the patrons of the ac- 
cused—not to shield them trom justice, but to see that they do not 
fall victims to injustice, 

Such is a brief and partial elance at what college government 
ought to be. It is evident that we contend for some government, 
and think, if it should be conducted on the plan hinted at above, 
it would be government enough. And now, what is College 
Discipline as it exists? What are its principles, its leading fea- 
tures, its operation and its deficiencies ! 

It may seem, at first blush, to a person interested, that a Col- 
lege Faculty might be one of the best tribunals of justice in the 
world. It is composed of men of intelligence and elevated cha- 
racter, and a part of them have had extensive experience in their 
duties. They are, in the majority of instances, men of religious 
principle. They are not hampered with technical rules of in- 
quiry. Their decisions are calm and deliberate, and governed, 
probably, by republican rules. All these things are promising, 
and, to some persons, perhaps conclusive in the favor of the 
sagacity of College Faculties as judicial bodies. But take another 
view of the character of such organizations of men. Their power 
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is absolute and decision final. They have not, as a class, a pro- 
found acquaintance with human nature in the practical. Men of 
mere science rarely have such knowledge, whatever may be their 
own opinion on the subject. They have none of those struggles 
with the world at large, which teach men human nature. In fact, 
when they are sometimes brought somewhat roughly into con- 
tact with mankind, they prove their ignorance of the sympathies 
and motives of their race beyond all cavil. The charge of a Col- 
lege Faculty is a grave one; in many colleges, so extensive 
numerically as to prevent an intimate knowledge of individuals 
by the instructors. They have no parental interest in the young 
men under them. They hardly have an o;-portunity, in large 
institutions, to take even a friendly interest in their pupils. A 
large part of the judges in college jurisprudence are even per- 
sonally unacquainted with the students arraigned before them: 
noticing them. perhaps, for the first time, when called to pass 
sentence upon them. This fact, which may be an advantage to 
justice in trial by jury under fixed laws, is an absurdity where 
government is in its nature parental, and aimed mainly at the 
good of the accused, 

Now, if you put these attributes of college government together ; 
the want of parental interest in and personal knowledge of the 
young men on the part of the Faculty and the general want of ac- 
quaintance, on the part of the latter, with human nature,—all the 
apparent advantages of the tribunal become worse than nugatory. 
The loose mode of investigation practiced and the absolute na- 
ture of the decision tend, under such circumstances, to tyranny 
and false judgments. The sense of high character on the part of 
the members of the Faculty is no longer an advantage, for it in- 
spires a confidence in their own infallibility and a contempt of 
public opinion and a defiance of responsibility, which will destroy 
the popularity and real worth of the best men. No one who 
looks vack to the history of the “Old Federal Party” of our 
couritry, can question the truth of this remark. The purest in- 
tentions are often made profitless by the opportunities furnished 
by the possession of power. The sense of high character on the 
part of the instructors also breeds a jealousy of dignity, which 
destroys mutual confidence between them and their pupils, and 
draws out harsh judgments for minor offences. 
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Again, all these disadvantages are aggravated by some of the 
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artificial circumstances of College Government, such as the con- 
stitution of the disciplinary body itself, and the rules which it is 
required to administer. We will consider these points sepa- 
rately. 

The rules,—whether committed to writing or established by, 
special custom,—often take cognizance of such offences as to 
degrade college government, or prescribe punishments destruc- 
tive to the self-respect of the student. Reflect for a moment upon 
the latter suggestion. We have already commented upon the 
farcical nature of some punishments—the grades of censure and 
the letters to parents. We condemn them as calculated to weaken 
the manly pride of young men, [there is a vast difference be- 
tween this and youthful conceit, and the latter will flourish rankly 
even when manhood is degraded,| and to inspire them with con- 
tempt for the system of discipline adopted. Good and bad stw- 
dents will despise the farce with equal disdain. Meanwhile, 
persons cannot despise the government of which they are the 
subjects without gradually losing their self-respect. Such a state 
of things keeps the student in an attitude of puerile hostility to 
his instructers, and this hostility he will dignify with the name of 
independence. He will bristle with a@ half-deserved disdain 
against those whom he ought to respect as gentlemen, and as 
gentlemen of the highest and most estimable class. Professors 
sometimes seem to feel the truth of this position, and thrust off 
upon tutors the principal discharge of those duties, which expose 
college government to puerile contempt. Of this last point we 
shall speak again. 

The offences taken cognizance of under college rules may, 
as has been suggested, be unwisely meddled with. To interfera 
with the relations of students to each other, to make war on bois- 
terous customs, and secret societies, and traditionary sports, and 
personal quarrels, and punish the destruction of property, is to 
treat young men like school-boys. The proper remedy tor such 
offences has already been suggested: public opinion in the first 
place, and—where the transgression is sufficiently aggravate — 
legal investigations and penalties, with the college officer for a 
prochein amy or guardian ad litem, instead of a persecutor, inform- 
ing attorney, or constable. While such a course would inspire 
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we 
both respect and affection, and encourage good behavior, founded 
on manliness and generous pride of character, a1 opposite mode 
of proceeding has a most deplorable effect. The investigation 
and punishment of boyish frolics by college laws induces the stu- 
dent to over-estimate his puerile pranks and think that they belong 
to the vivacity of his age. Nor can this remark be justly met by 
the sneer, that it is strange that law and punishment shoul l in- 
duce offences. Human nature is not perfect, and loves stolen 
fruit and the evasion of authority in general. And when autho- 
rity condescends to great artificial strictness and minvteness in 
making and enforcing rules, a sort of pride is taken in eluding or 
overbearing it. When a College Faculty is forever looking for 
und punishing what are universally known as college tricks — 
the petty mischiefs of wanton young men,—it ministers to puerile 
audacity, and makes that act seem brave which is intrinsically 
mean, The risk of extreme punishment makes low adventures 
seem hivalrous to the mind of a young man. It dignifies a cer- 
tain series of small capers into traditionary feats of prowess, ne- 
cessary to the full development of « good fellow. Such is the 
test mony of observation and of the experience of many. 

The peculiar constitution or composition of College Faculties 
was mentioned as another artificial cause of some of the bad ten- 
dencies of College Discipline. Two orders of instructors are 
known in most American Colleges—profes ors and tutors. We 
are melined t8 favor the entire and utter abolition of the office of 
the latter, as not only inefficie»t and useless and fundamentally 
improper, b it as deeided!y injurious to our institutions of learn- 
ing. It is useless, for a tutor can do nothing—that ought to be 
done by a college officer—which a professor cannot do also, as 
well or better. It is inefficien’', because young men, fresh from 
college themselves, must be, except in rare cases, incompetent, 
both from the want of learning, the want of experience, the want 
0 power to inspire confidence and respect among their p ‘pils, 
io train a large body of inquiring, intelligent, studious young 
men, If it is suggested here that they seem to do their duties 
well and hear recitations satisfactorily, we rep'y that this can only 
be true, because their duties are so narrow and ihe range and 
standard of college education are solow. It is impossible, in the 


uature of things, that they should be able to inspire that ardor for 
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knowledge, that far-reaching inquiry, which men of vast learning 
and real accomplishments would be able to call out in young 
minds. 

The tutor’s office is fundamentally improper, because it with- 
draws fiom the student the various advantages which he might be 
enjoying under the tuition of able professors. While the latter, 
as their name imports, have chosen college instruction as their 
“ profession,” the tutor is in the majority of instances destined to 
be a minister, or perhaps a lawyer or a doctor or a school-teacher, 
and whiles away two or three years in hearing college recita- 
tions to get a litle money or a little honor out of bis temporary 
post. Even while he is engaged in bis “tutorial” duties he is 
not looking forward to great classical or mathematical or philo- 
sophical l-arning, but to emin nce in the pnlpit or at the bar. 
He is in short a mere unworthy drudge, who disc .arges in an 
insufficient manner the dudes of a professor. In many colleges, 
the great bulk of the work of teaching is pertorme:! by the tutors, 
The professor designs to /ecture-—to pass in a literary vision 
before the eyes of the student,—but rarely to come into the close 
contact of mind with mind in the mutual exercise known as the 
recitation. This is all wrong. Our American colleges are not 
rich enoug!) to furnish sinecure professorships. An! if learned 
instructors have become so aged or infirm, as to require proxies 
to perform the r duties for them, it is jigh time that they had 
given place to scholars f more vig rous age or constitution. The 
student is entitled to the instruciions of the professor, und ought 
not to be obliged to derive all his learning from those who have 
only just stepped off from the Commencement stage, and can at 
best only retail their own college course in parcels to their 
charge: who are perhaps obliged to study severely from day to 
day to keep up with the class w'iich they are training. 

But the tutor’s office is not merely useless, inefficient and im- 
proper. We called it injurious also: and its injurious effects 
appear more particularly as features of colleze goverament or 
discipline. The only argument we ever knew to be urged in 
favor of retaining tutors in colleges, is tvat tueir recent expe- 
rience of student-life is advantageous in the councils of the Fa- 
culty, and in the exvcution of college regulations. Now if this 
language (the substance of which we hare seen somewhere ex- 
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police-officers and in- 
formers, we have two things to say in regard to it. First, we 


pressed) means, that tutors are useful as 


admit, that so long as college government takes coznizance of 
such pranks and frolics as now absurb so much of academic juris- 
prudence, it is necessary to have a system of espionage and a 
special constabulary force of some sort to detect and arrest the 
offenders. But as we contend against the system, we also «on 
tend against all the necessities it involves. Yet if the system is 
to be retained, we would insist secondly, that persons who dis- 
charge these police duties should not appear before young men 
in the different and more respectable capacity of instructors—to 
whom the deferential bow is to be made, and to whom the young 
mat is to look up as to guides and examples. There is an incon- 
sistency in the two “ professions,” which a young person of spirit 
might find it difficult to respect. A rogue-catcher is not, cannot 
be honored by public opinion, while an instructor deserves the 
fullest and a universal deference. Now to insist that the former 
shall be admired: that every litle show of disrespect to him 
shall be resented as an insult to the Faculty itself; that a censure, 
or perhaps expulsi »n, awaits him who shall refuse to show per- 
fect deference to the spy and constabl:, seems a little unreason- 
able. The student feels that professors will rarely, if ever, con- 
descend to this espionage and police service ; that it is a piece of 
dirty work, to be shirked off upon tutors, who are expected, if 
not required to discharge it: (for few persons are they, who 
would perform such service, for the mere love of it, and without 
hope of the wpproval of superiors, or some kindred reward.) 
Under such circumstances, it is impossible for a young man to 
cherish a hearty respect for a “ faithful” tutor. If be treats him 
deferentially, it will he from fear and not from love. He joins 
to his dislike of the informer and the police agent the natural 
disrespect for the false position in which the tutor is placed. He 
finds a young man, scarcely, if at all, older than himself, inve:ted 
with a temporary dignity, which neither the learning, the age, 
nor the starding of such an instructor can justly command. The 
tutor therefore has no moral influence over him. The youth expects 
never to look up to the tutor for an instant after he is released 
from the college harness. We would therefore recommend, that 
if the category of offences against which college discipline is now 
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so largely directed is to remain intact, that a police force be or- 
ganized to prowl around college walls and report and arrest ad 
libitum. If young men are required for the service, let young 
men be employed. And if graduates are preferable, let gradu- 
ates be procured, if they can. But never, we pray, allow them 
to enter « recitation-room as instructors. As long as they are so 
privileged, college government will be held in a degree of con- 
tempt, which is neither desirable nor necessary, The student will 
regard the tutor as looked down upon by the professors, who 
nevertheless compel the youtn to look up, with simulated respect, 
to the same person. 


ut perhaps the worst feature in the system of tutorship, is the 
wall of separation which, to a greater or less extent, it raises be- 
tween the students and the professors :—: etween the subjects of 
government and the real government itse!f. Of course, in all 
cases of discipline, the pro‘essors give the controlling judgments. 
They therefore pass sentence upon those of whom they have 
little, if any, immediate personal knowledge, and for whom they 
can cherish very little personal sympathy. This cold and distant 
tribunal is not at all such an one, as ought to govern young men, 
away from home and from friendly counsel. The latter will 
close their hearts against all affection and all respect, save that of 
deferential formalism, towards those instructors whose souls are 
“like stars and dwell apart.” Of the utter ignorance of college 
professors of the characters of the students, even of their persons, 
we have known many melancholy instances. 

But before we conclude this article, we cannot refrain from 
quoting, by way of illustration of what the mutual relations of 
professors an] students ought to be, a paragraph or two from a 
lively sketch of the life and character of Professor Dewey, of 
Williams College—a sketch which appeared in the December 
number of Holuen’s excellent Magazine. The incidents rela ed 
have an interest o! their own, aside from their connection with 
our subject. 


“ As illustrative of the excellent elation existing between the 
teacher and the taught, we will venture to narrate an incident 
which has come to our knowledge. Belonging to the Sophomore 
class of 1824, there was a poor Irish boy, who was struggling up 
through a liberal education, with the purpose of becoming a min- 
ister. He was assisted in his efforts by the “ Brick Church of 
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New York. He was fitted for college at an academy in Amherst, 
but did not, as was expected, enter the college there. In the 
midst of his regular duties and daily studies at Williams, there 
came a letter from the officers of the “ Brick Church,” stating 
that, in consequence 0 certain reports which had come to them 
prejudicial to his character, the assistance of the church would 
be withdrawn from date. The intelligence came upon the poor 
fellow like a thunderbolt, so sudden and so crushing. No oppor- 
tunity was afforded for self-defence or explanation—the letter 
was decisive and final. In this state he went straight to Pro- 
fessor Dewey and told his trial—that his support was taken from 
him, that he must leave college, relinquish his hopes and plans of 
doing good and self-improvement, and all for an offence of which 
he was ignorant, and of which, whatever it might be, he pro- 
tested his innocence. Prof. C. had regarded this son of Erin’s 
Isle with perhaps a peculiar interest. He had been inspired with 
ronfiden’e in him. His fellow students respected and liked him. 
He was a good scholar and unexceptionable in lis deportment. 
Under these circumstances, Professor D. told him not to leave, 
or trouble himself about the paying of bills, and going to the 
President, prevailed upon him to consent to the young man’s re- 
maining, on the assurance that himself would tke the responsi- 
bility. So the poor Irish boy studied on, without any particular 
notice being taken of the “ Brick Church.” At the end of six 
months, or thereabouts, a second letter came from the officers, 
stating that the charges of delinquency had turned out to be false, 
renewing their support, and, better than all, paying up the arrears 
of the last six months. So the young man was saved. Prof. 
Dewey saved him. And the Irish boy of 1824 is now none other 
than the “ Kirwan” of America, ay. the “ Kirwan” of the world ! 
In our narrow limits, we can only refer to a rebellion which 
came off in college about this time, and to Prof. Dewey’s admira- 
ble management and removal of the difficulties. It arose from 
the rustication of one of the students by the President. His fel- 
lows demanded his restoration. It was refused, and the body of 
the students rebelled. It was the wildest rebellion ever known 
there. Professors were locked in, one narrowly escaped with his 
life, bells were rung, and horns were blown, night after night, 
and college exercises suspended for several days. Had it not 
been for Professor D’s mediation and moderate counsels, most of 
the students woull have been expelled; among whom would 
probably have been included one who is now the president of a 
college, another who is a professor, another who is one of the 
first lawyers of New York, another who is a useful minister, and 
soon, It was in such ways, by his calm judgment and his inSu- 
ence with the students, that Prof. D. accomplished a deal of 
good.” 
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We have two remarks to make in conclusion. The first is 
addressed more particularly to parents: the second to college 
instructors themselves. 

We have stated in the foregoing article not a series of opin- 
ions, but have alleged a succession of facts. Details have been 
omitted, for such illustrations would carry us down to person- 
ality and require us to single out particular institutions. But we 
are ready to take the responsibility of charging our statemeuts 
upon college tribunals as facts. And are there not thousands of 
parents and guardians in this country, who have, in the experi- 
ence of their own sons and wards, been led either to know or 
suspect the verity of such allegations as are herein made? Are 
there not many, who have long been convinced that the age 
demanded reform in college government ¢ 

Secondly, it has been already announced, that we have had no 
intention of wounding the self-complacency of instructors in our 
institutions of learning. From this design we abstain, although a 
less considerate policy might perhaps be for the advantage both 
of instructors and the institution’ under their charge. But we 
would appeal to their own experience, and ask them if the pres- 
ent system of college discipline has not been abundantly tried out 
and proved ineffectual ? Is not the brand of incompetency fixed 
upon it? Has there been, from time to time, any improvement 
in the manners of students, or any cessation of the vices and 
pitifu' outrages against which so great a part of college jurispru- 
denee is levelled ? Are not instructors themselves sick of a stern 
routine, which, in the general result, seems rather to increase 
than diminish the evils deplored? Are they not willing to use 
the advantage of their position to bring about some reform 4 
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POPULAR CELEBRATIONS IN AMERICA, 
BY REV. JOSEPH HARVEY, D. D. 


Progress is the watchword of the age. But while the masses, 
in many points, are moving onward with quick step and long 
strides along the highways of improvement and refinement, in 
some respects they still linger in the lowlands of barbarous cus- 
tom. In respect to the latter, in order that the ranks may not be 
broken,—that chasms do not appear in the line of advance,—the 
delinquents need a note of reproof from th» conservators of pub- 
lic manners. Amidst our paradise of sublimated fashion and 
taste, there may be disguised intruders who need to be touched 
with the spear of Ithuriel, that their true origin and character 
may appear, and they be made to feel that their room is better 
than their company. 

In these preliminary suggestions I have in my eye, aye, in my 
ear too, a certain popular mode of demonstration adopted in the 
management of public celebrations. But, lest the jealousy of 
custom, that inexorable tyrant, should be unduly awakened; 
lest the sediment of prejudice should be stirred by sudden agita- 
tion; lest the quick of national pride should be touched by 
incautiously thrusting in the probe ;—I will not venture positively 
to declare, but rather will modestly and reverently inquire, con- 
cerning the consistency and good taste of some prevalent prac- 
tices as expressions of public gladness. I refer to the profuse 
and expensive explosion of gunpowder, called salutes, from long 
hollow tubes of iron called cannon; to the wasteful combustion 
of lamp oil and tallow candles, called Mumination and torch-light 
processions ; to the igniti.g of certain bombastic com positions, 
in imitation of shooting stars and baleful comets, called fire-works 
My inquiry is, are these exhibitions in keeping with the progress 
of the nineteenth century? Are they in good taste compared 
with the refinements of the age? Do they chime with republican 
economy, With Christian charity and purity t Are they any resuly 
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of rational reflecticn, or the teachings of divine revelation? Do 
they constitute any indication of “Glory .o God in the Lighest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men ?” 

Perhaps a brief analysis of the sensations and emotions pro- 
duced by such a mode of public celebrations may be of service, 
in conducting to a satisfactory conclusion. In wnat bodily sense, 
then, or mental susceptibility, precisely, lies the pleasure of such 
an exhibition? Are the olfactory nerves regaled by the fumes 
of burnt sulphur, lamp oil, or tallow? Is the acoustic organ 
particularly charmed with imitative thunder ? Is the eye particu- 
larly delighted with sudden flashes or overpowering glare,—with 
fiery flying serpents gambolling in the air, or portentous fire-balls 
bursting overhead ? And as to feeling and taste, they must stand 
by and wait till the cannon bursts or the fire-wotks prematurely 
explode, when, in mangled limbs and bitter drugs, they may have 
a full share in the pleasure and profit of the scene. Extend the 
analysis to the mind, and in what emotions, within the bounda- 
ries of its empire, is situated the charm of this display? Has 
gratitude any concern in the. matter? Gratitude, to whom ? 
God? Surely the smoke of gunpowder, as incense, is the very 
opposite of all appropriate emblems of a heart redolent with 
praise and thanksgiving to God. Is it gratitude to man? What 
benefactor is honored or pleased with senseless noise or empty 
smoke ? Is the benefit found in the stirrings of joy and gladness 
within? What joy is excited by ‘he cannon’s roar, but that 
associated with clots of blood? Gunpowder and cannon we 
know are modernly among the chief munitions of war. [llumi- 
nations and fire-works are the wonted accompaniments of martial 
triumph. Do we not here detect the whole secret of the interest 
felt in these exhibitions? Is it not an original bias of nature to 
martial display and blood-bought fame ? Consequently is not the 
stir within the bosom by these means excited, that of the very 
worst passions of man’s fallen state, the moving spirit of the 
tiger and the savage? Is any God honaed except the God of 
war! 1s any man gratified except in respect to what he should 
not b,—what it is desirable by every possible means to suppress 
and eradicate? Are these emotions, then, in harmony with the 
habits and interests of a peace-loving, a law-abiding, a republican, 
civilized and christianized community ¢ 
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Look again at the multifarious application of this mode to all 
sorts of occasions. Is a chief magistrate elected, to the heart’s 
content of his political friends ; the booming cannon stands forth 
toannounce the triumph. But why drag out this murderous en- 
gine and bid it be'eh forth its sulphurous breath to celebrate a 
civil victory at the Ballot Box? What have gunpowder, canuon, 
or blazing meteors to do with the elective franchise? But, says 
one, the chief magistrate elect is a military hero, he has ought 
the battles of his country amidst the cannon’s roar, and has vault- 
ed into the chair of State by his courage and conduct in the field. 
Be it so. If it were not so, however, what would be the differ- 
ence in the mode of celebration? But, be it so. Has he not 
heard enough of warlike din, is not his name sufficiently em- 
balmed in the fumes of the ‘smutty grain ?’ Can he not be al- 
lowed to sit quietly down now in the temple of peace, to hold the 
balances of justice, without the echo of war perpetually bellow- 
ing in his ears? Can he not have the privilege of orgetting, in 
some degree, the horrid scenes through which patriotism and 
duty have led him? Who willsay not But, cries another, this 
is not the true reason for the cannonade ; the truth is, Wwe wish 
to announce our victory as fast and as far as possible. Why not 
then, put in requisition the electrical telegraph, which tells its 
story without disturbance in the entire atmosphere | What can 
sound do by the side of lightning, for speed or distance? Says a 
third, we have not yet hit the mark in giving reasons. ‘The ob- 
ject is to express our tumultuous joy, to let off an avalanche of 
gladness; and all common or musical sounds are too tame, com- 
mon signals are too prosy, nothing will come up to the point but 
gunpowder and sky rockets. But can no extra noise or show be 
effected except by these means! If noise and pageant be the 
sine qua non, ring the bells, strike up the music, roll the drums, 
blow the trumpets, raise the flags, throw out the streamers to the 
breeze, from every pole and steeple. If this is not enough, if 
more din is requisite and the welkin must be made to ring, bring 
out your tin horns, get up a procession of steam engines with their 
whistles open, beat the brass kettles and tin pans: anything, any- 
thing almost, but gunpowder. 

This, however, is only one of the occasions of burning gun- 
powder for joy. The war-god seems to have a monopoly in get- 
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ting up public celebrations. Hark! what roar is that coming 
abroad from yonder peaceful village 1 What means that column 
of smoke rising and curling above the house tops and spires ? 
O! it is a salute of an hundred guns. What is saluted? Tare 
arrival of Rail Road directors with their friends, having for the 
first time traversed their completed line of passage. They are 
merchants, brokers, limbs of the law, knights of the lancet and of 
the quill, having no more acquaintance with cannon or gunpowder, 
or fancy for them, in any serious form, than the queen of Sheba. 
The work they have superintended, and the triumph they have 
achieved is the preparation of a path for the transportation of 
peaceful citizens, peaceful luggage and freight, over a peaceful 
road, in a peaceful country and age. Why then, salute them with 
an explosion of gunpowder; why is the welcome of their peace- 
ful friends roared out in the loudest note of war ? 

Again; on the fourth of July, every year, the spirit of inde- 
pendence must needs be waked up at sun rise, by the booming 
cannon. At sunset, forsooth, by a metonymy of power, the same 
spirit, by the same means, must be lulled to sleep and laid in the 
cradle of another year. Avast this bigotry, this narrow-minded- 
ness, cries the devotee of custom. Was not our independence 
achieved by the roar of cannon, and should it not by the same 
means be celebrated? So was our independence achieved by 
death groans and garments rolled in blood. Why drag the can- 
non into notice and leave out the groans and the blood? Plainly, 
concerning our revolutionary struggle, there are things to be re- 
membered and things to be forgotten; points to be kept in view, 
and points to be dismissed to the shades, And remembrance, 
where it is demanded of us, is it to be kept alive by the actual 
sounds and sights of the battle-field? Is it not e.ough to know 
that cannons did roar, that bayonets and rapiers were driven 
through human bodies ; that limbs were broken and severed, and 
that precious lives were sacrificed! Must we see and hear all 
this every year to rouse our spivit of independence or make us 
sensible of its blessings ? But, if a part is required, why not the 
whole ¢ 
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Meanwhile, faultfinding is not progress, It is easy to pull 
down, but who shall build up? Why should we discard a time- 
honored custom till we have a substitute, and that substitute a 
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forward step in the march of progress? This, I admit, is the 
fulcrum of reform; and happily, in the present case, the substi- 
tute has found its way into the arena of action, and has already 
passed the ordeal of experiment. It lies not back in the misty 
region of theory, but is embodied, harnessed, and in the field. A 
few patriotic cities and villages of the West, during the late politi- 
cal gratulations, struck the right chord; and what is here farther 
suggested, is but the echo of what has been publicly announced 
as matter of fact. The funds usually absorbed by the “ smutty 
grain” in salutes and fireworks, have been applied to gladden the 
hearts of the poor, to kindle again the extinguished fire on the 
hearth of the widow and orphan; to replenish the coffers of 
charitable societies, to spread a feast for the hungry, and to sup- 
ply garments and blankets forthe naked. We have heard of 
whole hecatombs of chicken pies, of roasted turkies and baked 
pigs, brought to the shrine of charity, and joytully consumed by 
the sons and daughters of want and woe, By these means real 
substantial joy and rejoicing are excited and diffused. A sound 
ot praise comes abroad on the breezes more intelligent, emphatic 
and cheering, as an offering of gratitude or a signal of exultation, 
than the cannon’s roar or the meteor’s blaze. Happy is the hero 
or the statesman whose triumphs are associated with such scenes, 
an’! whose name is embalmed, not in gunpowder, but in the bene- 
dictions of the friendless. Happy is the country, whose birth-day 
and chivalrous deeds are made the eccasion of drawing forth 
from bosoms, seldom made glad, the note of cheerfulness, and of 
making a sunny and verdant spot on the bleak and dreary path of 
indigence. If Herod would secure a general and unfeigned 


mourning at his death, by slaying a victim in each of the principal 


families of the Jews, may not the patriot and philanthropist secure 
and kindly compel a general and unfeigned rejoicing in connexion 
with the nation’s birth and victories, by dealing his bread to the 
huugry, rather than by firing away its avails from the cannon’s 
mouth ¢ 

Is the seal of antiquity for such a mode of celebration de- 
manded? Look back to the days of David, king of Israel. In 
celebrating the instalment of the Ark of the Covenant in the 
place prepared for it in Jerusalem, the king concluded the joyous 
ceremony by dealing among all the people, even among the whole 
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multitude of Israel, as well the women as men, to every one a 
cake of bread, a good piece of flesh, and a flagon of wine. But 
as these are days of temperance, and as no such wine as David 
had can now be found, we give leave of absence to the flagon, and 
supply its place by a chicken pie and cold water, This is pro- 
gress. In conclusion, the example set of such an advance in 
the customs of the country merits a pillar of commemoration by 
the side of that erected to the Father of his Country. And ou its 
top the names of Rochester and Louisville should be inscribed in 
golden letters. Beneath which, may all our cities, villages and 
hamlets be speedily in earnest to be enrolled. 


THE FOREST FIGHT. 


A placid forest glade I tread 
Beneath this blue autumnal sky, 
Where daring courage nobly bled, 
Scorning to yield, yet doom’d to die. 
Although on History’s scroll of fame, 
The memory of this fight is not ;— 
Although no laurell'd warrior’s name 
Embalms this sylvan spot ;— 
Yet here were deeds perform’d as bright 
As ever blaz'd in glory’s light. 


Remote, yet lovely is the scene, 
With scatter’d tree and thicket green. 
Bounding like thought, yon timid deer 
Speeds from the forest's skirt of gloom ; 
And in this streamlet’s mirror clear, 
The red-bird laves his crimson plume. 
The insect carols in the grass : 
The bee darts by me as I pass; 
But what beneath yon laurel bower 
Is glistening in the sun— 
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A relic of some bloody hour ? 

It is a skeleton! 
The green fern waves around it now ; 
The wild flower nods above its brow ; 
It lies upon its grassy bier, 
To show what once was acted here. 
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Long had the fields with slaughter red, 
Villages strew'd in blood and flame, 

Proclaim’d upon its path of dread, 
Where Indian vengeance came : 

Oft in the midnight silence deep, 

Did the shrill war-whoop startle sleep, 

And, wakening from some happy dream, 

Was seen the hatchet’s deadly gleam ; 

Until the boldest shook to see 

Night close around its canopy. 


At length they rose, a gallant band, 
Burning with courage strong and high, 
Determined for their forest land 
To conquer or to die. 
On the trail'd footstep of their foe, 
They trod with hope’s exulting glow. 
Sabre, brand, and bayonet bright, 
Flashed in dazzling lines of light; 
And the shout and the laughter of light-hearte } glee, 
On the soft summer air echoed loudly and free. 
Hark !—is that a panther’s yell 
Pealing from yon tangled dell? 
Again,—and bursting wild and keen, 
War-whoop on war-whoop woke the scene ; 
Clouds of dark forms from ambush started, 
And furious to the combat darted. 
Short was the murderous strife, for there 
Was valor palsied by despair. 
Eye to eye and hand to hand, 
Fought that s:nall determined band, 
Vainly to breast that shock they stood ; 
*Twas but to perish in their blood, 
And strewed on the glale were the victims cast, 
Like the leaves of the forest when strew'd by the blast. 
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*T was night, and the crouching panther’s eye 
Glared on those wrecks of mortality. 

The wolf from his mountain cavern came, 

And growl'd as he fed on each mangled trame ; 
The vulture bent from the air his flight. 

To feast on the relics that met his sight ; 

Fut the Indian’s form was seen no more ;— 
His work of slaughter and wrath was o’er. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


A friend of the writer was employing himself, a year and many 
months ago, among the arcades of the immense national library 
of the British Museum. He there saw, for the first time, Toomas 
Bapineton Macautay. He was told, at this time, that the great 
essayist was engaged in making researches with reference to a 
forthcoming History of England. We read the letter, informing 
us of this fact, with exultation, and this accident enabled us to make 
the first announcement, that appewred in the public press of this 
country, of Mr. Macaulay’s design. We have now to chronicle 
the more agreeable information, that the first volume of the work 
has been issued in America, 

We ought to say a word about the American publishers, The 
law of the land does not protect them from competition in the 
republigation of the work of a foreign author. Privateering bib. 
liopol.s have a right to fall foul of each other’s cargoes. But the 
Messrs. Harper, by the payment of a certain sum to Mr. Macaulay 
have appealed to the honor of their craft, against making the ex. 
pense incurred in the publication of this elegant volume worse 
than useless. ‘The same experiment, we believe, has been tried 





* Tue History or Excranp, from the Accession of James I1., by Taomas 
Bapincton Macautay. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 
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before and failed, We shall see what will come of the present 
appéal. 

The firm have published the volume in a style of rare elegance, 
in respect of typography and materials. One who has a critic’s 
eye for minute mechanical graces, will find food for a virtuoso’s 
rapture, in the light and neat margin which frames each page. 
Prefixed to che book is a copy of a daguerreotype likeness of the 
author, which is, at least, a vast improvement on the fashion-plate- 
like daubs which have heretofore been circulated in this country 
as portraits of Macaulay. It indicates high subjeciive qualities, 
but not a strong out-going soul. Rigid and comprehensive taste 
and a sort of honest and quiet resolution, might be attributed to 
the outline of the mouth and the lines around it, but the iron re- 
pose of concentrated passions has not settled there. The face is 
manly, but not masculine. 

We find only one fault with the publishers’ execution of their 
duty. We refer to the alterations of Mr. Macaulay’s orthography, 
to suit the standard of Noah Webster and his emendators. By 
us, who are strongly averse from some of the arbitrary innovations 
of the great American Lexicographer, perhaps the changes are 
more deprecated than by others. And, although we own that the 
partiality of the publishers of the most modern and valuable edi- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary, for Webster’s orthography, is quite 
natural, we cannot excuse them for forcing it upon Mr, Macaulay. 
We want to see a fac-simile of the great work before us, in alpha- 
betic characters as well as in words or sentences. We must con- 
demn, as a mutilation of our author, such barbarisms as “ miter,” 
“ scepter,” and “ defcnse,’"* 

Mr. Macaulay’s name is not strange to the American public. 
His various contributions to the Edinburgh Review and Knight’s 
Magazine were collected several years ago into volumes of “ Mis- 
cellanies” by American publishers. It is only within about two 
years that the same compliment was paid to them in England. 


* We had no expectation, when this passage was penned, that, before this 
article saw the light, the error we complain of would become a subject of 
newspaper bickering. But an American newspaper is, in these days, like the 
cage woven by jealous Vulcan around Venus and her paramour—too slight in 
texture for the escape of the smallest object, and strong enough to resist the 
god of war himself. 
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His writings are among us cabinet classics, which would no more 
be omitted from a good library, than would the Spectator or 
Irving’s Sketch Book, or Channing’s Essays, or Prescott’s Ferdi- 





nand and Isabella. The rising generation of literary aspirants, 
distributed among our colleges and elsewhere, generally make 
him their model in composition, and try mightily to break their 
divergent and jangling periods into the short and even march of 
the great English essayist. Sophomores gape over the richly- 
studded paper on “ Milton,” as over a case of jewelry, the fash- 
ions of which they would gladly wear. Young critics, unmindful 
of the crutch of some cis-Atlantic Old Christopher North, glare, 
with a look of homicidal interest, on the bright keen scalpel, 
which made so woful a disection of Mr. Croker. The descendants 
of the Puritans feel their mouths water over the sketch of Hamp- 
den. Our low-Churchmen deem Whately and Macaulay about 
equally worthy as “ Defenders of the Faith.’ We remember, 
with almost as much gratitude as we indulge for Brougham’s 
zealous eulogy, Macaulay’s passing tribute to the great WasHING - 
ton. Americans admire him, not ‘only as the most perfect of liv- 
ing literary artists, but as a sober and worthy descendant of one 
of the “Good Men of Clapham,” as a staunch English Whig, as 
a fiiend to popular education, and as a wholesome Christian. 
Nor is it out of place here to say, that a part of the respect of 
Americans for Mr. Macaulay, and of the eager expectation with 
which the history before us has been waited for, is due to the 
fact, that his historical essays have in the main céincided with 
American views ot the great events of England's past, and have 
therefore struck us as impartial. In fact, we doubt whether the 
author of the book upon our table can congratulate himself on 
anything with more safety than om the greatness and permanence 
of his “ American reputation”—a something which foreign wri- 
ters* will value more and more as time advances. Doubtless they 


* In the preface of Mr. Talfourd’s new collection of the letters of Cuartes 
Lame, we notice an allusion to the growing satistaction, which popular Eng- 
lish authors are beginning to take in their immense civcle of American read- 
ers. He speaks of “the appreciation which the letters already published,” 
received, both in his own country “and in America:” an appreciation, he 
adds, ‘‘ perhaps wore remarkable in America than iu England.” 
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would value it more at present, did they not complain of it as 
Martial once complained of his popularity in Britain : 
“ Quid prodest? nescit wte sacculus meus.’"* 

in Tait’s Magazine for November, 1847, George Gilfillan, 
whose prose, like other people’s poetry, is written in a “fine 
frenzy,” and whose criticism consists in twining ideal oddities 
around a very respectable analysis,—gave Mr. Macaulay’s ex- 
pected history the following prestige : 

“Tt will be brilliant in parts, tedious as a whole—curiously 
and minutely learned—written now with elaborate pomp and 
now with elaborate negligence—heated by party spirit whenever 
the fires of enthusiasm begin to pale—it will abound in striking 
literary and personal sketches, and will easily rise to and above 
the level of the scenes it describes, just because few of those 
scenes, from the character of the period, are of the highest moral 
interest or grandeur. But a history forming a transcript, as if 
in the short hand of a superior being, of the leading events of 
the age, solemn in spirit, subdued in tone, grave and testamen- 
tary in language, profound in insight, judicial in impartiality, and 
final as a Median law in effect, we might have perhaps expected 
from Mackintosh, but not from Macaulay.” 

* . * . 

“ We are waiting for the full avatar of the ideal historian, who 
to the intellectual qualities of clear sight, sagacity, picturesque 
power, and learning, shall add the far rarer qualities of a love for 
truth only equalled by a love for man—a belief in and sympathy 
with progress, thorough independence and impartialicy, and an 
all-embracing charity—and after Macaulay’s History of England 
has seen the light, may still be found waiting.” 

Of the fine pyrotechnic qualities .of this criticism, we have 
nothing to say. It ought to be understood, that no modern prose- 
writer makes such fine literary fire-works as Mr. Gilfillan. But 
as the criticism professes to be prophetic—as it claimed to tell 


* The following translation of the passage and the context has been given 
by the author of * Classic Vagaries:” 
“ Nay, Britain sings my lines, they say,— 
Our island-conquest, far away .— 
And yet what boois it?’ This my purse 
Is none the better: haply worse.” 
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whom the child would resemble before it was born—it deserves 
a passing notice. We have at least a right to discuss Mr. Gilfil- 
lan’s merits as a seer, if not as a censor. But we are not pre- 
pared to do it on the spot, or in course. We have set down his 
words partly for reference, as occasion may call for it, but more 
especially to found upon them some general remarks upon what 
is demanded of the historian. 

It is not a little singular, that the narration of facts—the mere 
telling of truths—should be the hardest of all the tasks proposed 
to genius, or talent. The highest achievement of the advocate at 
the bar is to relate the facts of bis case well: not to utter impres- 
sive sentiments.* Every body knows, that fiction is easier to 
write than history. In fact, Mr. Macaulay undoubtedly told the 
exact truth, when, in the wonderful essay on history which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Review of 1828, he said that “ to be 
a really great historian is perhaps the rarest of intellectual dis- 
tinctions.” This essay shows, without sophistry, that never yet 
has the world produced a pertect historian: one, who might be 
followed implicitly as a model of perfection in his department. 
For we do, in our human speech, claim perfection in some arts— 
such as the poetry of Homer, the sculpture of Praxiteles, or the 
painting of Angelo. These we call perfect, because we despair 
of ever seeing them surpassed, But the history has not yet ap- 
peared, which we do not believe will one day be eclipsed: the 
form and manner of which we do not expect to see improved 
upon. 

Another thing is certain, Critics in history will differ with 
respect to what they desire a history to be. Mr. Gilfillan would 
demand one thing in this matter: Mr. Macaulay would demand 
a very different thing. Mr. Gilfillan, as we infer from our trans- 
lation of his own words, would that history might all be wrought 
into gorgeous philosophy: not the philosophy of history, for that 








* The faithful student of DemostHEeNes needs no commentary on this truth. 
Nor is it difficult to believe that the perseverance of the orator in copying 
over and over again parts of the history of Tuucyprvs, (who is a masterly 
narrator of details) rewarded him most richly in giving him an immense 
power over facts. Perhaps the highest compliment given to a certain great 
modern advocate was, that his “statement of the evidence was better than 
the arguments of rival pleaders.” 
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is cold speculation fortified by facts: not a philosophical history, 
for that is nothing but fact floundering along through tedious 
commentary: but history so wrought into dazzling effects as to 
be its own luminous philosophy : emitting the truths of religion, 
human nature, reason and philosophy, like rays, all around it. In 
other words, he would have history written with a sort of poetic 
fervor. Mr. Macaulay has another view of what history ought 
to be. He would see in it not a mere dry succession of facts—a 
picking out and reducing down—or yet a mere truthful and fer 
vent rhapsody. He would have it a perfect miniature or daguer- 
reotype of the various ages of the world. He would divest the 
great events of the past of the falsehood of modern associations, 
which makes the reader of common histories see the men and 
things of by-gone years through a medium that magnifies or dis- 
torts. He would have history represent the “ truth and nothing but 
the truth ;” not subordinate to philosophy or lashed into raptures 
by fancy, or yet independent of either philosophy or fancy. But 
the first he would use to illustrate facts, not to be illustrated by 
them. The other he would use, to mike vivid suggestions to 
the reader, by which the latter would be made to feel the whole 
spirit of the panorama passing before him. He would bring to- 
gether the disjecta membra of history ; a part of which have been 
floating in romances a:.d the rest of which are mere annals. He 
would have events viewed in connexion with the manners of the 
times: take back from Walter Scott his historical materials: 
combine the history of the government with the history of the 
people; at times consider the anecdote more really historical 
than the ministerial despatch: find more of the spirit of the age 
in the fictitious dramas of the stage than in the speeches at the 
House of Lords ;, discern the knight’s ignorance of his alphabet 
as well as his knowledge of court gallantry: see the baron when 
eating with his fingers as well as when summoning his hundred 
dependants to the rescue in loyal fray: and make more at times 
of the geography of London than of the plan of a battle. In 
short, if any one desires to know what Mr. Macaulay would de- 
mand of the historian, he will find his curiosity set at rest by 
reading the essay, already alluded to, in the Edinburgh Review. 
It is stated that the inductive system of philosophy, which has 
made Lori Bacon immortal, first suggested itself to him when he 
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was a boy in college: rather as a plausible theory than as a per- 
manent truth. So Mr. Macaulay’s theory of history, although sug- 
gested to him when he was comparatively young, has evidently 
held his confidence, until it has developed itself in a work after his 
own model. In fact, Mr. Macaulay may be said to have written, in 
1828, a very fair criticism of his own history, as published in 1848, 
At all events, we think him a more successful prophet in this mat- 
ter than Mr. Gilfillan. 

Mr. Macaulay always works by ideal models. Writing is with 
him, as speaking was with Demosthenes, a fine art. We have al- 
ready called him the most perfect literary artist of the age. We 
should have spoken as truly if we had called him the most perfect 
literary artist of any age. Like the sculptor, he is an artist in the 
subtle use of his tools, as well as in the comprehensive ideality 
which embraces his entire work before it is begun. His style is 
artfully constructed: his images artfully introduced: the whole 
cast of his essay is artfully arranged, and the whole effect at which 
he aims is studiously sought from first to last. In writing his his- 
tory, therefore, he tries to realize his own idea of what history 
ought to be, and—what is wonderful in the extreme—never did 
an artist in literature come so close to his ideal. Rhetoricians are 
rarely great orators, aud critics of poetry are seldom fipe poets. 
Still less should we expect a critic in history—that unperfected 
art—to be able to make a cool calculation of what history ought 
to be, and then sit down and write history as history should be 
written. Rarely does self-development match the highest genius, 
Talent so trained as to keep pace with genius, reminds one of a 
strong draught-horse trained to race successfully with Flying Chil- 


ders or Eclipse. But he must be indeed over-sceptical, who 


doubts that Mr, Macaulay has wrought out this miracle. 

The opinion we have to give might as well come out first as last. 
Mr, Macaulay has begun to write the most readable history in the 
world. We had supposed that Hume would never be excelled in 
this excellence. But now we are almost vexed that Mr. Macau- 
Jay was so modest as to write only a coptinuation of Hume’s his- 
tory,* instead of appearing as the rival of the deist of La Fléche 


* With all its charms of style, there is no history which, for truth’s sake, 
needs re-writing more than Hume’s. It isnot enough that we have in Lingard 
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on the latter’s own preairy Herodotus, with all the aids of the 
fictions of which his history is a web, and which he tells with such 
simple grace that nobody has the heart to call him a liar, is less 
charming than the history before us; for here truth has clothed 
herself with all the graces of fiction. Macaulay and Prescott, so- 
ber historians as they a:e, have written the most fascinating books 
of the age. 

Mr. Macaulay’s ability to write after an ideal model, and not 
unworthily, has given him a great advantage. Other historians 
have written for ulterior objects ; Macaulay to develop his own 
beau ideal of a history. Herodotus wrote to amuse and delight, 
with a story-teller’s instinct. Thucydides wrote to exhibit a fer- 
tile imagination and his philosophical profundity, with the ambi- 
tion of an orator, rather than of a historian. Polybius, Arrian, 
Cesar, and Robertson, wrote to inform: Xenophon wrote to glo- 
rify men and events, in which he felt a peculiar and personal in- 
terest; Livy to gratify a national pride. Sallust wrote to parade 
his assumed hatred of vice and crime, and thorough appreciation 
of virtue; for as bad men as he are often amateurs in morality, 
and not merely hate but resent the public and private iniquities of 
others, Tacitus wrote to exercise his splendid powers of analysis. 
Hume wrote to make the events of the world’s history demonstrate 
and substantiate his philosophy—to vindicate his own estimates of 
men and things. And it may be generally remarked of modern 
historians, that they have written to justify theories, to draw from 
history some favorite and peculiar lesson, to set the world right on 
certain points, and, in short, give their own construction to the 
course of Providence. 

It should be remembered, that when we speak thus of the ob- 
jects that historians have had in writing, we speak of proximate 
objects solely. It is natural to believe that the ultimate and re- 
mote object of historians in all ages has been a permanent literary 
fame. Men, however, generally choose to follow glory in their 
own way, and demand it on their own terms. Some proximate 


a historian of diametrically opposite views. We cannot make agreeable chem- 
ical combinations of infidelity and bigotry, as we can of acids and alkalis.— 
Pe rhaps Mr. Macaulay will hereatter imitate Hume himself, m beginning 
back; for Hume’s first-published yolume began with the history of the reign 
of James I. 
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object gives direction to their pursuit of the remote ioe Their 
course is the resultant of two different forces. 

The proximate object of Mr. Macaulay, has been none of these. 
It was to write a good history, according to certain rules fixed in 
his own mind ; to compose (if we may use a phrase to which fash- 
ion just now gives an intensive meaning,) a history that és a history. 
We believe he has succeeded, and it therefore becomes important 
to inspect his ideal model somewhat in detail. 

In the first place, Mr. Macaulay’s ideal embraces a s‘ncere love 
of truth; not any particular truth, but universal and wholesale 
truth. Nearly or quite all modern historians love a truth, or 
something which they sujpose to be a truth, and make the facts 
of history so many witnesses for their side, whereby they make 
their witnesses lie. But Mr. Macaulay loves the truth. He de- 
sires facts to make their own true impression. And this he believes 
they will do by stating them as they are or were, together with 
the circumstances attending them. If he adds analysis or philoso- 
phy, he takes care that these shall belong to the facts and not to 
him. The manner in which he introduces his philosophical re- 
marks reminds us of the exquisite expression used by Ovid: 

‘ Quale rosae fulgent inter swa lilia mixtae.’ 

It has been feared (witness Mr. Gilfillan’s criticism,) that Mr. 
Macaulay would sacrifice truth to pomp of style. This does not 
mean that he would garnish falsehood so as to make it seem too 
splendid to be disbelieved, but that, in order to sustain the elo- 
quence of his style, he would magnify or distort the truthful and 
proper impressions of facts. No charge made in advance against 
a book could be more gratuitous, or deserve severer reprehen- 
sion. It is not necessary that an elegant writer should have a 
disposition to color—to sublimate incidents into a faciitious pomp. 
The temptation may be strong, but it can be resisted. We think 
that Mr. Macaulay, even in the work before us, has occasionally 
used too much pomp; that he has introduced allusions not gener- 
ally comprehended and therefore not adapted to make a lively 
and useful impression. The fault is not uncommon and that 
sweet saint, Jeremy Taylor, has been more guilty in this respect 
than any English classic writer whom we have studied. But this 
is a sacrifice of popularity, not of truth. 

Under this passion for truthfulness, which we have ascribed to 
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Mr. Macaulay, may be classed kindred excellences, which evi- 
dently belong to his ideal. One of these is his minuteness,—as 
we must call it, for lack of a better wor!, We have already al- 
lude:! to the fact, that the want of a discussion of the manners, 
spirit and civilization of periods of the past, has given false and 
exaggerated views of former events, has made common events 
mythical, and common personages tieroic. The omission amounts 
to a misrepresentation. It excites the imagination, ever ready to 
pine luxuriously for what has been, to take discouraging views of 
human progress, This defect, Mr, Macaulay has been at great 
pains-taking to cure. His habits of minute research have emi- 
nently fitted him for the work. Moreover, he has, according to 
his own grateful confession, been able to avail himself of the 
treasures, accumulated by Sir James Macintosh when the latter 
contem) lated a work of the same kind with the one before us. 
He has, with wise discrimination, done all that is necessary to 
make the “dead Past”—as Longfellow has it,—g've up its dead. 
He has,—to imagination, at least,—réanimated the Pas!, He 
has not accomplished this by a strong effort of poetic fancy, for 
this, like Prometheus, must create a new creature before it can 
make it live by fire stolen from heaven. He has accomplished it 
by « series of elaborate processes, as the Prophet’s voice anima- 
ted the dry bones in the valley. “Behold, a shaking, and the 
bones came together, bone to his bone,” and “ the sinews and the 
flesh came up upon them, and the skin covered them above.” So 
Mr. Macaulay has upturned the confused mass of information 
concerning the manners and -ustoms of the past, and presented 
minute and graphic views, gracefully grouped, of the fashions, 
the literature, the localities, the costume, the religion and the 
civilization of the eras of which he is the chronicler. If he dis- 
solves some charms, he elicits others. He takes back from fiction 
the minuteness, which makes fiction most attractive. 

Another result of Mr. Macaulay’s ambition to be truthful, is his 
impartiality. As every body now-a-days belongs to a party in 
politics, or a sect in religion, the commonest fault of modern his- 
torians is partiality. This is true, although no virtue has been 
clamored for, as so vitally necessary for the historian, so long and 
so loudly as the one in question. It has been clamored for in 
Greek and in Latin, in French.and in English. But it is a fabu- 
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lous virtue. In modern times, a new impartial historian breaks 
in, every little while, upon the world, like a peace-maker at an 
Irish Fair, to increase the melée as much as possible. The skep- 
tical Hime is corrected by the impartial Romanist, Lingard, and 
then Romanist Lingard and skeptical Hume are both svt right by 
the equally impartial Anglican, Brodie. So things go on, until the 
confusion breeds a general riot. For this vice of partiality in his- 
torians, we do not know whether to blame most the writer or his 
waiting assembly of readers, The public is certainly in part re- 
sponsible for the sin. The historian goes to work to do justice to 
his party or sect, and knows that his party ur sect will swear to 
the justice of all he says in pursuance of so au ‘picious an under- 
taking. In our own country, it is next to impossible for a popu- 
lar lecturer or historian to suit all classes by his version of the 
first English Revolation, or Rebellion, as they call it over sea. 
Let but a l-eturer stigmatize Archbishop Laud as mean, and a 
slammed door will perhaps echo to the sentiment, as a fiery Church- 
man makes his exit. Let him, on the other hand, call the pre- 
late a saint, and a disgusted Puritan may even venture to utter a 


“~ “~ 


low hiss. The same kind of tricks can be played with the name 
of Cromwell. Although it is manifestly a law of Providence to 
bring god out of evil; to overrule human weakness a.id wicked- 
ness into some noble result, that it may teach man his imperfec- 
tion and his subjection to a Divine control; yet the vanity of man 
is loth to admit that evil has ever disfigured what now seems to 
kim good. He is loth to admit that his sect has ever been corrupt, 
or his party unwise. It is difficult, under stich cireumstanc.:s, to 
make the public agree that a historian is impartial, even when he 
is so. Even a liberal allowance of praise and blame to both sides 
will displease as much as did the decision of the monkey, who ate 
up the cheese of the two litigant cats, in his attempt to divide it 
equally between them. Nothing but consummate ait or over- 
whelming power of logic will probably ever allow a historian to 
be accepted as impartial by his own age. 

But it has fallen to Mr. Macaulay’s lot to receive, even in this 
life, “ good things.” F om twenty-one to forty-four, he has been 
the favorite of fortune—possessed of a valuable life-estate of pop- 
ularity, with an excellent chance for a fee-simple of permanent 
fame. Nor should we now be surprised if he receives from his 
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contemporaries, of opposite views, acknowledgment of his impar- 
tiality as a historian, The result may, by some, be ascribed to 
art or to mere sagacity, rather than to a comprehensive grasp of 
intelligence, which at once compounds the truth out of the conflict- 
ing views of men. But we believe that the result will be confess- 
ed to have existence. Mr. Gilfillan had done his best to give Mr. 
Macaulay a bad name in this respect. He had given out that the 
forth-coming history would be “ the splendid cenotaph of Mr, Ma- 
caulay’s party’’—that “it would be heated by party spirit, when 
the fires of enthusiasm began to pale.” And we admit that the 
history has not yet been brought down to a time when the modern 
partisan need be very sensitive with regard to his political ances- 
try ; or when party action has the benefit of much uncertainty re- 
specting its propriety or unsoundness, But we think we see in 
Mr. Macaulay a determination to be impartial, at all hazards, and 
we will trust his art and sagacity for the rest. We will even be 
“among the prophets” ourselves, To give the reader one reason 
why we indulge the fond anticipation, we will quote from the vol- 
ume before us, his philosophical view® of the origin o! parties in 
England : 

“ When, in October, 1641, the Parliament réassembled after a 
short recess, two hostile parties, essentially the same with those 
which, under different names, have ever since contended, and are 
still contending, for the direction of public affairs, appeared con- 
fronting each other. During some years they were designated as 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. They were subsequently called To- 
ries and Whigs; nor does it seem that these appellations are likely 
soon to become obsolete. 

“Tt would not be difficult to compose a lampoon or a panegyric 
on either of these renowned factions; for no man not utterly des- 
titute of judgment and candor will deny that there are many deep 
stains on the fame of the party to which he belongs, or that the 
party to which he is op osed may justly boast of many illustrious 
names, of many heroic actions, and of many great services ren- 
dered to the state. The truth is, that though both parties have 
often seriously erred, England could have spared neither. If, in 
her institutions, freedom and order, the advantages arising from 
innovation and the advantages arising from prescription, have beent 
combined to an extent elsewhere unknown, we may attribute this 
happy peculiarity to the strenuous conflicts and alternate victories 


* Vol. Ist, page 93. 
+ In Harper's Edttion this reads proscription—a manifest error. 
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of two aad confederacies of statesmen, a confederacy alone for 
authority and antiquity, and a confederacy zealous for liberty and 
progress: Sag 

Mr. Macaulay had previously remarked* as follows : 


“In one sense, indeed, the distinction which then became obvi- 
ous had always existed, and always must exist; for it has its origin 
in diversities of temper, of understanding, and of interest, which 
are found in all societies, and which will be found till the human 
mind ceases to be drawn in opposite directions by the charm of 
habit and by the charm of novelty. Not only in politics, but in 
literature, in art, in science, in surgery and mechanics, in naviga- 
tion and agric ult ure, nay, even in mathe smatics, we find this dis- 
tinction. Every whe re there is a class of men who cling with 
fonduess to whatever is ancient, and who, even when convinced 
by overpowering reasons that innovation would be beneficial, con- 
sent to it with many misgivings and forebodings. We find also 
every where another class of men, sanguine in hope, bold in spec- 
ulation, always pressing forward, quick to discern the imperfec- 
tions of whatever exists, = ~d to think lightly of the risks and 
inconveniences which attenc improvements, ‘and disposed to give 
every change credit for being an improvement. In the sentiments 
of both classes there is something to approve, but of both the best 
specimens will be found not far from the common frontier. The 
extreme section of one class consists of bigoted dotards, the ex- 
treme section of the other consists of shallow and reckless empi- 
rics.” 

These passages certainly reveal a good temper and a deep sense 
of the importance of impartiality. They seem as ifthe writer was 
arming himself against the temptations which will beset his ad- 
vance, 

Of all subjects of discussion, matters of religion are the hardest 
to treat dispassionately and impartially. But Mr. Macaulay has 
certainly made an effort to surmount these difficulties, He freely 
acknowledges the blessings conferred upon mankind, in the early 
ages of Christianity, by the Papal Church ; that, with all her faults, 
she was an irrefragable barrier against worse corruptions than her 
own. He traces the origin of the Church of England with great 
philosophical boldness, and, although he omits the discussion of 
the many physical causes which brought about the change in the 


religion of Eneland—the vices of tyranny and the quarrels of 


* Vol. lat, page 91st. 
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King and Pope—he undoubtedly portrays correctly the moral 
causes of the ecclesiastical revolution, When he represents the 
English Church as a golden mean between the extreme supersti- 
tion and extreme independence of the times, he is right. We 
think that the Church of England—that is, the Protestant State- 
Church of the Seventeenth Ceutury—had its mission under Prov- 
idence. It was a moderate reform, and a more violent one might 
have occasioned a terrible relapse. Providence also took care 
that ultraists should not be wanting then, to prove the beneficial re- 
formers of another and later day. As the minds of men grow 
more spiritual, they less need artificial alliances for Christianity. 
If, in days of great ignorance, superstition was necessary to keep 
alive the germ of Christian Faith, so in an age of more knowledge 
and of less reverence, some outward political alliance might be 
necessary for the same purpose. As Robert Hall confessed, the 
aphorism, that Romanists have a church without a religion, and 
Independents a religion without a church, is exceedingly specious. 
Nor ought Mr. Macaulay to be charged with undue partiality, 


when he leaves on <he mind of his reader a similar impression 
with regard to sects in the Seventeenth Century. It is certain 
that he takes care at the same time to almost justify the Puritans 
for their indignation at seeing a newly-formed religious institution, 
the Protestant State-Church, “mimic the lofty style of Rome.” 
Nor does he hesitate to blame the persecution of the Puritans, as 
the moving cause of that king-hating spirit which, forty or fifty 
years after, made an irreparable breach in the royal succession of 
England. On the whole, Mr. Macaulay’s account of the rise of 
the State-Religion of England has left on our mind a more agree- 
able sense of impartiality than Hallam’s. We also approve his 


analyses of character, such as those of Cromwell, Charles L., and 


Laud. He does not make the account of Char! a cl apter in 
martyrology, or make Cromwell sucha faultless hero, as does Crar- 
lyle. He tells the whole story, when he divid +1 ? pousibility 
of the Great Rebellion between the iron obstinacy Cromwell 
and the utter duplicity of Charles. The stern Parliamentarian 
had a slippery tyrant to deal with, and two more unaceommoda- 
ting characteristics never came into collision than these. Crom- 
well’s iron will dealt only in positives, a d when he found that the 


deception of the king made all compromise in favor of the mutual 
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interests of king and subject nugatory, he let the storm loose on 
the head of royalty. 

But this impartiality is a very different thing from a full appre- 
ciation of the facts and characters of history, A person may dis- 
criminate wisely without entering fully into the spirit of either 
side. Hallam’s mind, for instance,’ is purely achromatic—an ig- 
nis siccus, light without heat. He sympathizes with none of the 
events or personages which he describes. Mr, Macaulay unques- 
tionally admires Hallam’s judicial mode of summing up and set- 
ting off, and imitates it; but is constitutionaliy unable to be so cold 
and tinsympathetic. Or perhaps the difference between the two 
lies greatly in the opposite historical pans pursued by the two. 
Mr. Hallam’s object, as Mr. Macaulay has said, somewhere, has 
been to anatomize history. The object of our author has been, 
on the contrary, to put the whole body together and fitly compact 
it “ with that which every joint supplieth.” The latter’s sympathy 
with greatness and great deeds is ardent, and this qualification 
adds greatly to the value and splendor of his work. But w2 must 
confess our doubts of his sympathy with great principles—the 
elements of human action. 

For instance, we do not think that he enters yuite into the 
spirit of Puritanism. He describes magnificently some of the 
manifestations of its spirit, but fails to do it justice as an element 
of power in history. An element, like Puritanism, is not only 
strong but enduring. It cannot be treated as a ripple on Time’s 
surface, that melts into tie shore. It was not a something begot- 
ten of the seventeenth century to do a certain work for that time 
and then be gone. It was destined to live in England until the 
present time, needing only universal suffrage to ne victorious 
to-day. It was destined to cross the seas and bring to pass a 
strange work on this side of the world. Its sinews bared the 

ground of forests, cut the bond of colonial dependence, sent a 
wave of population dashing over the Alleghanies, defined what- 
ever boundaries for itself it pleased, or rather has made the 
world confess its boundaries undefined; has made man almost a 
new being by implanting in his soul a sense of human dignity ; 
has every-where, without a cross on its flag or at the hilt of its 
sword, carried and planted a religion as strongly marked with the 


divine impress as if it dragged a cathedral on wheels behind it; 
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spread education into all ranks, and made the miracles of self- 
wrought fortunes the occurrences of every day; has touched at 
every island of the sea and penetrated every country in the 
world with its enterprise; has never been beaten in arms, or 
hauled down its flag in disgrace upon the sea. Now if Mr. 
Macaulay had entered fully into the spirit of Puritanism, he 
would have analyzed the secret of this power and shown why it 
was destined to “ have free course and be glorified.” He would 
not have been content to describe the Puritans as a psalm-singing, 
Old-Testament-reading race: wonderfully stubborn and intrepid 
and doggedly stern. He would have discussed their open-faced 
view of Providence: tkeir resolution to see in themselves the 
instruments of God; not, like the mad crusaders, to carry on a 
single fanatical campaign, but in all things committed to man on 
earth. He would have shown how, “ fearing God,”’—on the 





principle of Burke’s sublime maxim—* they feared nothing else.” 
He would have shown how Puritanism was a something, which 
must enter deeply into the policy of States, and leave inefface- 
able lineaments on the Church. Carlyle has said : 

“QOur ancient Puritan Reformers were, as all Reformers that 
will ever much benefit this earth are always, inspired by a Hea- 
venly Purpose, To see God's own Law, then universally ac- 
knowledged for complete, as it stood in the holy Written Book, 
made good in this world ; to see this, or the true unwearied aim 
and struggle towards this: it was a thing worth living for and dy- 
ing for! Eternal Justice; that God’s Will de done on Earth as 
it is in Heaven: corollaries enough will flow from that, if that be 
there; if that be not there, no corollary good for much will flow. 
Ji was the general spirit of England in the Seventeenth Century.” 

We have thus instanced Puritanism—as it is an instance likely 
to be appreciated by American readers—tc show what we mean 
by Mr. Macaulay’s lack of sympathy with great principles; not 
to complain of his view of the Puri.ans, so far as it goes. We 
have seen some ink shed by daring newspaper critics, in de- 
nouncing his sketch or Puritan excesses, after that, having done 
its great work, it spent its effervescence in cant. But such de- 
monstrations of zewl are nothing but self-convicted ignorance. 
The picture is true : if it is not pleasant, let the book not be read 
by such gingerly people. 

But if Mr. Macaulay has not fully appreciated the “ inner life,” 
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as the transcendentalists would say, of Pavtenien, he has euenate 
up some of its results into pictures of marvellous beauty. He 
seems to describe the exalted courage of the Puritans even con 
amore. The fires of old Dunbar seem to warm his fancy, as he 
details the constitution and achievements of the “ Army of Par- 
liament.” We will copy at least a part of his des+ription, for it 
illustrates the author’s power as much as any passage in the vol- 
ume, not even excepting the rich painting of the last hours of 


Charles IT. 


“ The soul of that party was Oliver Cromwell. Bred to peace- 
ful occupations, he had, at more than forty years of age, accepted 

a commission in the Parliamentary army. No sooner had he be- 
come a soldier, than he discerned, with the keen glance of genius, 
what Essex and men like Essex, with all their experience, were 
unable to perceive. He saw precisely where the strength of the 
R -yalists lay, and by what means alone that strength could be 
overpowered. He saw that it was necessary to reconstruct the 
army of the Parliament. He saw, also, that there were abundant 
and excellent materials for the purpose ; materials less showy, in- 
deed, but more solid, than those of which the gallant squadrons of 
the king were composed. It was necessary to look for recruits 
who were not mere mercenaries; for recruits of decent station 
and grave character, fearing God and zealous for public liberty. 
With such men he filled his own regiment, and, while he subjected 
them to a discipline more rigid than had ever before been known 
in England, he administered to their intellectual and moral nature 
stimulants of fearful potency. 

“The events of the year 1644 fully proved the superiority of 
his abilities. In the south, where Essex held the command, tie 
Parliamentary forces underwent a succession of shameful disasters, 
but in the north the victory of Marston Moor fully compensated 
for all that had been lost elsewhere. That victory was not a more 
serious blow to the Royalists than to the party which had hitherto 
been dominant at Westminster; for it was notorious that the day, 
disgracefully lost by the Presby terians, had been retrieved by the 
energy of Cromwell, and by the steady valor of the warriors whom 
he had trained. 

“These events produced the Self-denying Ordinance and the 
new model of the army. Under decorous pretexts, and with eve- 
ry mark of respect, Essex and most of those who had held high 
posts under him were removed, and the conduct of the war was 
intrusted to very different hands. Fairfax, a brave soldier, but of 
mean understanding and irresolute temper, was the nominal lord- 
general of the forces, but Cromwell was their real head. 

“ Cromwell made haste to organize the whole army on the same 
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principles on which he had organized his own regiment. As soon 
as this process was complete, the event of the war was decided. 
The Cavaliers had now to encounter natural courage equal to their 
own, enthusiasm stronger than their own, and discipline such as 
was utterly wanting to them. It soon became a proverb that the 
soldiers of Fairfax and Cromwell were men of a different breed 
from the soldiers of Essex. At Naseby took place the first great 
encounter between the Royalists and the remodeled army of the 
houses. The victory of the Roundheads was complete and deci- 
sive, It was followed by other triumphs in rapid succession. In 
a few months the authority of the Parliament was fully established 
over the whole kingdom. Charles fled to the Scots, and was by 
them, in a manner which did not much exalt their national char- 
acter, delivered up to his English subjects.” 


“ The army which now became supreme in the state was an army 
very different from any that has since been seen among us. At 
present the pay of the common soldier is not such as can seduce 
any but the humblest class of English laborers from their calling 
A barrier almost impassabie separates him from the commissioned 
officer. The great majority of those who rise high in the service 
rise by purchase. Se numerous and extensive are the remote de- 
pendencies of England, that every man who enlists in the line 
must expect to pass many years in exile, and some years in cli- 
mates unfavorable to the health and vigor of the European race. 
The army of the Long Parliament was raised for home service. 
The pay of the private soldier was much above the wages earned 
by the great body of the people ; and, if he distinguished himself 
by intelligence and courage, he might hope to attain high com- 
mands. The ranks were accordingly composed of persons supe- 
rior in station and education to the multitude. These persons, 
sober, moral, diigent, and accustomed to reflect, had been induced 
tu take up arms, not by the pressure of want, not by the love of 
novelty and license, not by the arts of recruiting officers, but by 
religious and political zeal, .ingled with the desire of distinction 
and promotion, The boast of the soldiers, as we find it recorded 
in their solemn resolutions, was, that they had not been forced into 
the service, nor had enlisted chiefly for the sake of lucre; that 
they were no janissaries, but free-born Englishmen, who had, of 
their own accord, put their lives in jeopardy for the liberties and 
religion ol England, and whose right and duty it was to watch 
over the welfare of the nation which they had saved. 

“A force thus composed might, without injury to its efficiency, 
be indulged in some liberties which, if allowed to any other troops, 
would have proved subversive of all discipline. In general, sol- 
diers who should form themselves into politic al « lubs, elect dele- 
gates, and pass resolutions on high que: lions of stale, would soon 
break loose from all control, would cease to form an army, and 
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would become the worst and most dangerous of mobs. Nor would 
it be safe, in our time, to tolerate in any regiment religious meet- 
ings, at which a corporal versed in Scripture should lead the de- 
votions of his less gifted colonel, and admonish a backsliding major. 
But such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the self-command 
of the warriors whom Cromwell had trained, that in their camp a 
political organization and a religious organization could exist 
without destroying military organization. The same men who, 
off duty, were noted as demagogues and field-preachers, were dis- 
tinguished by steadiness, by the spirit of order, and by prompt 
obedience on watch, on drill, and on the field of battle. 

In war this strange force was irresistible. The stubborn cour- 

_age characteristic of the English people was, by the system of 
Cromwell, at once regulated and stimulated. Other leaders have 
maintained order as strict; other leaders have inspired their fol- 
lowers with a zeal as ardent; but in his camp alone the most rigid 
discipline was found in company with the fiercest enthusiasm, 
His troops moved to victory with the precision of machines, while 
burning with the wildest fanaticism of crusaders. From the time 
when the army was remodeled to the time when it was disbanded, 
it never found, either in the British islands or on the Continent, 
an enemy who could stand its onset. In England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Flanders, the Puritan warriors, often surrounded by difficul- 
ties, sometimes contending against threefold odds, not only never 
failed to conquer, but never failed to destroy and break in pieces 
whatever force was opposed tothem. They at length came to 
regard the day of battle as a day of certain triumph, and marched 
against the most renowned battalions of Europe with disdainful 
confidence. Turenne was startled by the shout of stern exulta‘ion 
with which his English allies advanced to the combat, and express- 
ed the delight of a true soldier when he learned that it was ever 
the fashion of Cromwell’s pikemen to rejoice greatly when they 
beheld the enemy; and the banished Cavaliers felt an emotion of 
national pride when they saw a brigade of their countrymen, out- 
numbered by foes and abandoned by allies, drive before it in head- 
long rout the finest infantry of Spain, and force a passage into a 
counterscarp which had just been pronounced impregnable by the 
ablest of the marshals of France. 

But that which chiefly distinguished the army of Cromwell 
from other armies was the austere morality and the fear of God 
which pervaded all ranks, It is acknowledged by the most zealous 
Royalists that, in that singular camp no oath was heard, no druuk- 
enness or gambling was seen, and that, during the long dominion 
of the soldiery, the property of the peaceful citizen and the honor 
of woman were held sacred, If outrages were committed, they 

were outrages of a very different kind from those of which a vie- 

torious army is generally guilty. No servant-girl complained of 
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the rough gallantry of the red-coats ; not an ounce of plate was 
taken from the shops of the goldsmiths ; but a Pelagian sermon, 
or a window on which the Virgin and Child were painted, pro- 
duced in the Puritan ranks an excitement which it required the 
utmost exertions of the officers to quell. One of Cromwell’s 
chief difficulties was to restrain his pikemen and dragoons from 
invading by main force the pulpits of ministers whose discourses, 
to use the language of that time, were :.ot savory ; and too many 
ot our cathedrals still bear the marks of the hatred with which 
those stern spirits regarded every vestige of popery.” 


Mr. Macaulay has been criticised as having no real sympathy 
with progress. This vague charge we do not believe. That he 
is very largely lost in his art as a writer, when he takes up his 
pen, we cannot doubt. That he is not a man to lead a re‘orm 
party may also be conceded. But we do believe, both from his 
history and irom the side that he adopts in his written discussions, 
that he is truly a lover of progress. In the book before us, we 
infer it from his studious endeavor to prove, by divesting the past 
of its false heroic atmosphere, that the world has made great ad- 
vances ; and see that he cherishes any thing but a surly conserva- 
tism. And here we may properly cite one of the most elegant 
passages in the volume before us. 


“ The general effect of the evidence which has been submitted 
to the reader seems hardly to admit of doubt, yet in spite of evi- 
dence many will still image to themselves the England of the 
Stuarts as a more pleasant country than the England in which 
we live. It may at first sight seem strange that society, while 
constantly moving forward with eager speed, should be constantly 
looking back with tender regret. But these two propensities, 
inconsistent as they may appear, can easily be resolved into the 
same principle. Both spring from our impatience of the state in 
which we actually are. That impatience, while it stimulates us 
to surpass preceding generations, disposes us to overrate their 
happiness. It is in some sense, unreasonable and ungrateful in 
us, to be constantly discontented with a condition which is con- 
stantly improving. ut in truth there is a constant impr..vement 
because there is a constant discontent. If we were perfectly 
satisfied with the present, we should cease to contrive, to labor, 
and to save, with a view to the future. And it is natural, that, 
being dissatisfied with the present, we should form a too favor- 
able estimate of the past. 

In truth we are under a deception similar to that which mis- 
leads the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath the caravan 
all is dry and bare ; but far in advance and far in the rear, is the 
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semblance of refreshing waters. The pilgrims hasten forward, 
and find nothing but sand where, an hour before, they had seen 
a lake; they turn their eyes, and see a lake where, an hour be- 
fore, they were toiling through sand. A similar illusion seems 
to haunt nations in every stage of their progress from poverty and 
barbarism to the highest degrees of opulence and civilization. 
But if we resolutely chase the mirage backwards, we shall find 
it recede before us into the regions of fabulous antiquity. It is 
now the fashion to place the golden age of England in times 
when noblemen wer: destitute of comforts the want of whic 
would be intolerable to a modern footman, when farmers and 
shopkeepers breakfasted on loaves the very sight of which would 
raise a riot in a modern work-house ; when men died faster in 
the purest country air than they now die in the most pestilential 
lanes of our towns, and when men died faster in the lanes of our 
towns than they now die on the coast of Guiana. We too, shall 
in our turn, be outstripped, and in our turn be envied. It may 
well be, in the twentieth century, that the peasant of Dorsetshire 
may think himself miserably paid with fifteen shillings a week, 
that the carpenter at Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day, 
that laboring men may be as little used to dine without meat as 
they now are to eat rye bread; that sanitary police and medical 
discoveries may have added several more years to the aver,ge 
length of human life ; that numerous luxuries and comforts wh'ch 
are now unknown, or confined to a few, may be within the reach 
of every diligent and thrifty workingman. And yet it may then 
be the mode to assert that the increase of wealth and the pro- 
gress of science have benefitted the few at the expense of the 
many, and to talk of the reign of Queen Victoria as the time 
when England was truly merry England, when all classes were 
bound together by brotherly sympathy, when the rich did not 
grind the faces of the poor, and when the poor did not envy the 
splendor of the rich, 


One striking feature of Mr. Macaulay’s history is its indepen- 
dence. We cannot see that he leans on any of his predecessors, 
either for the color he gives to facts, or for his philosophy. There 
is a remarkable unity in the whole work, both of style and spirit. 
He does not make a mosaic of other people’s opinions. In this 
respect, he presents a most enviable contrast to Mr. Alison, who 
appropriates whole paragraphs from Chateaubriand and others 
without deigning to use quotation marks. No man, of course, 
would call this plagiarism, for it is manifestly not so intended. 
But it spoils the unity of the work and the confidence of the 
reader in the author’s power. 
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Mr. Macaulay is prodigal of allusions to this country, for pur- 
poses of illustration, This fact, trivial as it may appear, will 
rather suit the jealous vanity of American readers. And we 
must do him the justice to say, that he uses them intelligently, 
never falling, like Alison, into grave statistical errors which 
school-bi Vs deride. 

We have thus noticed in brief some of the leading features of 
the book before us. It has not been our object to look up here- 
sies, political, statistical or philosophical. We have not singled 
out pages to be avoided, as tabooed by criticism. We have even 
resisted the temptation to discuss the literary merits of Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s style. This sort of entomological criticism our limits, if 
not our taste, would compel us to forego, It is possible, that as 
the publication of the work advances, we shall say more about it, 
At all events, we shall look for the succeeding volumes with great 
interest. And we know of no books, either published or forth- 
coming, which must not, after we receive another volume of 
Macaulay’s History, be laid upon the shelf until the latter is read 


through. 


NISH-NA-WE-NAH. 


In the lone and olden forest, where the Tuscarawra sleeps, 
Where Walhonding, sluggish, gloomy, through the oozy prairie creeps; 
Where the selemn elm trees, bending, slowly swaying to and fro, 

Fill the air with hollow murmurs, ominous of coming wo ; 

Where the dank aod waving sedges fringe the silent rolling river, 
Anda deep unbroken shadow drinks the suashine up forever, 

Lay of old an Indian Eden, like an island in the water ; 

There, amid a solemn stillness, dwelt Tadokeh and his daughter. 
Summery gay vines, pale roses, thick in-arching Eglantine, 

Spotted alders dark and gloomy, white and golden Columbine, 

Edge the isle with dainty border, while the dogwood’s creamy bloom, 
Arching o’er it like a bower, loads the air with faint perfume ; 
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Where a vista to the southward stretched into the frowning wood, 

Hid in clustering wreaths of roses, mossy, gray, the cabin stood. 

In it, were wild furry couches, bows and spears and scalping knives, 

Grim and gory hung the scalp-locks, pledges of departed lives, 

Horns of deer, and claws of bear, of the grizzly wolf the teeth; 
Rattles of the hissing snake, of its skin the arrow sheath ; 

Plaited golden maize festooning, haunch of smoky venison, 

Birchen wicker, wampum, blankets, hedge-quill-broidered moceasson, 
Birch canoe and ashen paddle, lithe and limber fishing pole, 





Hung suspended from the roof tree, of the straightest walnut bole. 
Tall and stately was the chieftain, shapely as a towering tree ; 

Long of limb and wide of shoulder, lithe as any panther free. 

When he bounded through the forest, from his step was heard no 


crashing: 

Broad and high his beetling forehead, underneath which eyes were 
flashing, 

Which could trace the dimmest footstep, through the forest lone and 
gray .— 


W hich were thoughtful in the council, blazing in the fierce foray. 

But the lovely Nish-na-we-nah, forest blossom, wild-wood flower, 

Daughter of the summer sunshine, and the summer evening shower ; 

Who could sing her, who could paint her, gazing in those midnight eyes, 

Whence there beamed a thousand beauties, as the stars beam from the 
skies. 

On the heaven of her cheek rarely mingled dusk and dawn ; 

Eyebrows, arched o’er liquid orbs, wild as those of startled fawn, 

Motion, like the ivy swinging in the night-wind to and fro, 

Voice, like silver sound of waters, in the deep pool dropping slow, 

Heart, as yielding in its quiet as the quick inflected water, 

As resistless in its torrent; such was she, Tadokeh’s daughter. 


The sun was up, the dew had left 
The spray whereon it brightly hung, 
The squirrel had come from the maple cleft, 
Aud was leaping the hickory boughs among, 
To see to his winter store. 


The buck and the doe were wandering out, 
Unscared by the ravenous hunter’s shout; 

The parroquet and the hum-bird gay 
Flittered and flashed in the forest gray, 
And all did promise a lovely day, 

As ever was seen before. 
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Swittly through the swamp alone, 
Treading on the trunks o’erthrown,— 
Soft with age and mossy grown,— 





On the logs where the water snake 

In the sun his rest doth take, 

By the pond where the lillies greow— 
Opening their breasts of snow, 
Spreading wide their wings of green— 
Went with sad and serious mein, 
Nishnawenah, chieftain’s daughter, 
To the slow Mohican’s water, 

Over and through the solemn swamp, 


Toward the ruined beaver camp. 


The moon has changed to summer noon: 
The noon to eve declined as soon ; 
The sun has set, the stars are out; 
Theirsilvery night beams seem to flout, 
And fleer at the fireflies flitting about. 
Ere she has gained by weary tramp, 
Cashocton and the beaver camp. 
And on her brow, the green boughs through, 
Falls coolly down the evening dew. 
Why waits the maiden? why hath night 
And eve and noon and morning light, 
Found such deep shadows on her face ? 
Why comes she to such trysting place ? 


There’s a step,—she starts,—another,— 
She listens half turning to fly ; 
Again, and she tries to smother 
A murmuring joyful cry ; 
There’s a gleam in her eyes, like the stars above her : 
A moment,—she’s clasped to the breast of her lover. 


For him she came, and who was he? 
A hunter, of the forest free. 
A man whose name in song and story, 


Each year gets some increase of glory ; 
And borne on bard's immortal rhyme, 
Sails sately down the deep of time ; 
The day star of Kentucky's noon. 

The forest freeman, Daniel Boone. 
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Tadokeh’s prisoner since the day, 

W hen, fainting in the desperate fray, 

Alone, amid a tribe he stood, 

In the Salt River's fatal wood,— 
Fair Nishnawenah taught bim love ;— 

And still repressed each wish to rove, 

And now by her command he came 
rom far Sandusky, where the game 
Was hunted by the Seneca; 

Swift hurrying o’er the rapid way, 

To hear the danger, which, she said, 
Hung with a menace o'er his head. 


Who but hath felt the new born joy, 


Which shot like lightning through his breast, 


When first while yet a dreamy boy, 
Young beauty’s lip in love he prest? 

Who but remembers every thrill, 
The touch, the sigh, the dear caress, 

When Love, o’ermastering the will, 
Was prodigal of means to bless, 

As there was no decay in living, 

And no impoverishment in giving. 

Such was the thrill, though short his bliss, 
Which stirred within the bunter’s breast, 

When lip met lip, in clinging kiss, 
And her heart to his own he pressed. 
But suddenly she spoke ; 

Her words upon his ear fell cold, 

As fell the fatal words of old 

From Pythoness or Sybil hoary. 

In Greek or Roman marvel story ; 

They blasted hope, as frost does flowers, 

Or lightning, of the summer showers, 
Withers and scathes the oak. 


The braves met in council, dancing the war dance. 


Yelling around the fire in shrill accordance, 
Striking the hatchet in the war-post red, 
Painting their faces, shaving all the head. 


They have leagued with the fierce Miamies of the river, 
Sending the wampum and the snake-skin quiver ; 


On Kentucky they will burst as the storm leaps, 


Winged through the forest, when in wrath it reaps 
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Trees, with its sickle ; unto Manitou, 

Promise they a feast, and its victim you, 

Therefore have [ sent for you, that you, swift-footed, 
Passing through the lower forest, where the trees are rooted, 
Sheer by the river bank, and the lower town, 

Ere the dim morning breaks, or the moon goes down. 

So you may escape them, thinking that you are 

Still by Sandusky, knowing not the war.” 


Oh who can paint such parting ; who could speak 
The suffering of two such loving hearts! 
What bitter tears fell down each pallid cheek ; 
What yearning tenderness, what anguish starts, 
What oft returning, ere he yet departs 
To go forever; and what fond caressing 
Which unto sorrow deeper grief imparts ; 
What keen depair ou their whole lives impressing, 
Its stamp of sadness: what oft murmured blessing. 


There was tumult by Muskingum ; on the morrow morn ere day 

Hurrying through the mazy forest, went the wind-foot Seneca. 

Scouts were by the swift Hock Hocking, and along the mountain road 

Even to where dark Kanhawha joins him with the Ohio’s flood, 

Westward to the slow Scioto, and Miami's hunting ground, 

Searching every hill and valley like the ravenous coursing hound, 

For the trace of one who fled them, vanished at the last uight’s noon, 

Pale face prisoner, dauntless hunter, forest warrior, Daniel Boone ! 

All the night with ceaseless footstep, sped the fugitive along, 

Still as fast he fled before them, grew his step more swift and strong ; 

At the day-break he was crossing, swift Muskingum’s turbid stream, 

Tarrying but to bathe his forehead ; and where noontide’s ardent beam 

Downward shot, by rough Hock Hocking, stood he panting from the 
way. 

Evening saw him worn and weary, and the morrow morning's ray, 

Saw him ply the stolen paddle on the mighty Ohio ; 

Noon again and night and noon, and again the morning glow, 

Heard his tireless footsteps speeding ; and the fourth sun hi 


| gone down, 
When he burst in headlong hurry, through the streets at Harrodstown. 


Turn we to lorn Nishnawenah, crushed and broken forest flower, 
Waiting for her father’s coming, in the lonely island bower: 
Hair dishevelled and neglected, eyes with weeping swollen and red, 


All her brightness lost, all vanished, only sorrow now instead. 


Nought to stay her in her anguish, nought to soothe her inher pain, 
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Save the cherished hope within her, that her toil was not in vain. 
Tadokeh came ; his eye shot fire—his teeth were set and bare ; 
He had stripes upon his forehead ; snake-skin bound his raven hair ; 
Cinctured were his brawny loins. with the holy wampum belt, 
Sacrificial knife he bore, which had heart of victim felt. 
Not a word spoke Nishnawenah, none was needed, none was said : 
With a slow and gentle motion, bowed she down herange! head. 
She unbound the silver fillet, and adown her shoulders bare, 
Fell, in thick and waveless tresses, all her wealth of raven hair. 
And as thus she still stooped lowly, bursting from the summer cloud, 
Flashed the omen of the lightning, rolled above the thunder loud. 
Ere the echo of the thunder died within the gloomy wood, 
Down the chieftain’s knife descended, upward sprung the spouting blood. 
And thus died fair Nishnawenah, wild-wood blossom, forest flower, 
Daughter of the summer sunshine and the summer evening shower. 


Flitting as the dew of morning, as the wild Anemone, 

Perishing in beauty fadeth, so the night hath come to thee! 

Indian maidens oft deploring, sing of thee at evening pale, 

And the white man, hearing of thee, thus hath told the mournful tale. 


INCIDENTS AT SEA,—THE HAPLESS BOATMAN. 





BY P. G. 





It was on a ‘ovely morning, the 6th of April, 182- we stepped 
on board the good ship India, Capt. J , bound for New York, 


from the port of Liverpool. We had been detained by unfavora- 





ble weather for nearly twelve days; and a more splendid sight I 
have never beheld, than was seen on that beautiful morning, when 
a fleet of noble vessels,—like our own,—wind and weather bound, 
dropped down the Mersey, like a band of brothers, each one 
crowding up their canvass, as if anxious to redeem the time, and 
make ihe most of the favoring breeze,—for which we had often 


sighed, if not praycd,—and the more syecedily reach their respec- 
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tive destinations. All was bustle and excitement, usual ou such 
occasions 3 ‘aud not altogether unpleasant to landsmen who, for 
the first time, are introduced to so novela spectacle. But, alas ! 
the most lovely scene is often doomed to be overcast with clouds ; 
and the most joyous occasion is not unfrequently and unexpected- 
ly turned t) sadness, So was it with our ship’s company, who had, 
hitherto, been all elate with hope,—gand I was going to add with 
joey, were it not for a slight shade of melancholy, that will steal 
over the mind as we part from friends, and shores, and a native 
land that we are leaving, perhaps never to behold again. But as 
we were gradually recovering from the pain of partings, “ that 
press the life from out young hearts,” we were soon to witness a 
catastrophe which, though not extensive, yet was so sudden and 
overwhelming to the party concerned, as to bewilder the hardiest 
for atime, and the remembrance of which is as vivid in my recollec- 
tion now, as if it had occurred yesterday. 

A belated passenger, for some reason or other, had been left on 
shore, while his friends and chattels were on board. The anxiety 
of both parties, in this unpleasant predicament, may be more 
easily imagined, than described. However, as we learned after- 
wards, he had, afier several vain efforts, succeeded in prevailing 
upon 2 boatman, at considerable expense, to start in pursuit, and 
endeavor to overtake the ship. Taking with him another hardy 


tar, they left the wharf in their small craft, and as this was a smart 


sailer, with a good breeze, it was soon evident that they were 


gaining upon us, as we were no! yet under full sail. Nearer and 
nearer the tiny bark approached, scudding beautifully before the 
wind, as if in pursuit of a valuable prize, and determined to hold 
on while there was hope of success. All on board being now ap- 
prised of the nature of the struggle, bent their eyes in that diree- 
tion, eagerly watching its progress, and almost praying that it 
might be successfully terminated.—Eventually, it approached near 
enough to our ship to lay hold on the rope thrown out to them, 
and was hauled alongside amid the congratulations of those on 
board,—more especially of those who were alarmed at the unex- 
pected separation. The passenger got safely on deck, and we 
thought of nothing but the safe return of the adventurous sea- 
men, with the fruits of their toil; but, alas! one of them, the 


owner of the boat, had performed his last voyage; no more to 
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return to his happy home, or his expectant family. By some un- 
fortunate movement, the mast of the little craft got entangled with 
our rigging, and in a moment was capsized, and the sailors thrown 
into the deep. The assistant tar, by great exertions, was saved ; 
but the other sank to rise no more, till the sea gives up her dead. 
Never had I beheld a sight more affecting than this; and up to 
the present hour, imagination will reproduce that scene, that filled 
every heart with sorrow :—a strong man, buffetting with the bil- 
lows, among which he was seen rising and sinking,—nobly con- 
tending to the last, with the watery element, with none to help,— 
and then finally and for ever disappearing from our view, was 
enough to fill the stoutest heart. with dismay. I have been at 
many a death bed, and a few parting scenes since ; but this inci- 
dent, with all its circumstances, has made a deeper and more last- 
ing impression than them all. And accustomed as the honest tars 
are to the dangers of the sea, there were none of them, even, but 
appeared deeply affected by the untoward event by which one of 
their fellows was thus suddenly engulphed in a watery grave. 
For several days it seemed to cast a mournful expression on the 
countenances of all on board; and by some was regarded as a 
bad omen of our future voyage; but, saving sea-sickness, 
nothi»g else of an unpleasant nature occurred, till we entered 
the beautiful bay of New York, and were safely anchored at our 
desired xaven. But, though many years have passed since the 
occurrence related above, 1 question if any of that company who 
sailed in the India and ever afterwards crosse.| the sea, or are now 
tenants in their new home, in this great asylum, have forgot, or 
to their dying day will forget, the tragical end of the hapless 
boatman. Twice, since then, has it been my lot to sail up the 
Mersey ; and as often has busy memory re-enacted the scene, an 
if it were of yesterday. 

Musing on this disaster, I fell into the following reverie, as 
the moral of my tale. Here, thought I, is a fair specimen of life, 
a synopsis of human history—a marked and mournful character- 
istic of our species, ever prone to rush into scenes that promise 
profit, or enjoyment, heedless of the perils and dangers of the 
pursuit. For though, in the main, it was a benevolent act to the be- 
lated passenger, yet, it was the love of gain, as appears from the 
exorbitant demand, that after all, was the motive and ruling passion 
29 
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that proved the boatman’s ruin, as it has of thousands in every age 
and country. And how many, now, lured by the love of wealth, 
are rushing over mountain, and river, and sea, heedless as igno- 
rant of the dangers that betide them in that new E] Dorado, that 
has suddenly sprung up to the wondering gaze of an astonished 
world. How powerful must be the attraction of that yellow dust 
that can draw thousands away from home, from family, from com- 
fortable blessings and privileges, to an unknown region, and with 
a questionable result ; but from which, it is certain, many will never 
return, and by which it is as certain many will be ruined, whether 
successful or «!isappointed in their pursuit. 

Questioning our own heart on this all engrossing subject, we 
find it not altogether guiltless of the very evil we condemn ; yet, 
the sober second thought would admonish, that no important step, 
in life should be taken without first considering whether it is worth 
the risk or hazard ; and far less without an aj:peal to that Being, 

* Who made the earth and heaven high, 
Who made the swelling deep ;” 


’ 


“who gives power to get wealth ;” and still more, who is able to 


make it available to the enjoyment of its possessor. P. G,. 


EXILE OF THE POPE OF ROME. 


Tue highest proof that we live in an age of wonders is to be 
found in the indifference with which we regard wonderful events, 
The Swiss peasant is conscious of no inspiration as he looks up to 
the dizzy and glistening summits of the Alps. The landlords of 
the Clifton House are listless auditors to the chiming thunders of 
Niagara. In like manner do we of this age stand yndifferent 
among the sights and sounds of national revolutions. The ups 
and downs of stocks in Wall street, are more surprising to some 
of us than are the exits and entrances of royalty on the world’s 
stage. We would scarcely cross the streets to hear of another 
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throne-burning. We are beyond being amazed at the downfall of 
dynasties, although the glittering pomp of centuries falls into un- 
distinguishable heaps and the crying blood of millions of the op- 
pressed is celebrating its jubilee of vengeance. 

We may add, that the highest proof of the immense advances 
of popular liberty is to be found in the quietude with which we 
survey its uproar. The people are morally, it not physically, in 
power, in nearly every country of Europe. They have strvggled 
up into sight if not into dignity. Governments wre, after all, re- 
garded as dependencies on the popular pleasure. The mass of 


ee 


the subjects of government must receive promises and concess- 
ions, and guaranties, if not the reins and the sceptre. The whale 
must have a tub thrown to it, at the least reckoning. [n short, we 
feel that the people are fairly recognized as an element of power, 
whether silenced by the grant of a Prussian constitution and put 
down by the bayonets of Jellachich, or not. 

One event has.occnrred during the late convulsions, which, a 
century ago, or even fifty years ago, would have made more noise 
than all the rest together, but which now has passed off with as 
little notice as any. ‘The very coldness with which it has been 
received, shows that the world was fully ripe for religious liberty, 
Think of our grandmothers and the condition of their cap-strings, 
if they had in their day heard of the “ downfall of the Pope !” 
Imagine them—w'thout any such warning from the clarion of 
freedom as we have heard ringing along the high places and low 
places of earth—reading how the Pope of Rome had been obliged 
to be protected against his own peo; le by foreign ambassadors, 
some of them Protestants ; how he had escaped by a back-door 
under the pretext of withdrawing on business—disguised himself 
as the footman of a Bavarian legate—mounted the box wih a 
driver and rode off, in the hottest haste, across the frontier of his 
own dominions—and how his “peculiar people,” the Italians | 
ran through the streets of the Imperial City, crying “ Death to 
the Pope,” and “ Death tothe Cardinals.” What would the good 
old souls have said after hearing such news? Most probably they 
would have sat resignedly down in their rocking-chairs and 
awaited the instant opening of the rest of the Apocalyptic seals. 
They would have believed themselves and the world to be about 
half way through the proceedings defined in the book of Revela- 
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tions. Perchance thy would have chiefly wondered, that the 
Sight of his Holiness was so much in the ordinary way of running 
off, instead of being more a /a mode of Tam O'Shanter. 

But now these events have actually taken place. The Pope is 
Pope no longer. The successor of men, whose feet have been 
kissed in abject servility by crowned kings, flies before the mean- 
est of the Italian lazzaroni. The temporal power of the Pope 
has been declared to be annihilated. The orders of a Proyisional 
Government have quietly succeeded the thunders of the Vatican. 
The significant call for the election of a Constituent Assembly has 
been issued. This Assembly is designed to settle upon a new 
form of government to take the place of ecclesiastical imperial- 
ism. Perhaps republicanism is to be again the destiny of the mis- 
tress of the world and the assassinator of Rossi may turn out to be 
Rome’s third Brutus. And yet these things have come over us 
“like a summer cloud,” without attracting “ our special wonder.’’ 
The sudden check to the short-lived corruptions of Louis Phil- 
lippe—the growth of eighteen years—made us almost mad with 
excitement. The fall of a despotism, built up by stupendous gen- 
ius, garnished with the brightest attractions of art, fortified by a 
seemingly impenetrable wall of superstition and crusted over with 
age, is forgotten in an hour. We read the account of the flight 
of Pius LX, very much as we would the advertisement of a neigh- 
bor’s runaway apprentice. 

But it may be asked, is the Pope’s power broken en permanence ? 
Will not the fitful passions of the people yet callhim back? Will 
they not remember his good deeds and, with penitential cries, re- 
instate him in the Vatican? It is dangerous to predict, but we 
believe that the Papacy is forever divorced from temporal sove- 
reignty. The regrets of the people more easily pursue a man of 
force of character, whom they have wisely banished, than of a 
simply benevolent man, whom they have expelled for his weak- 
ness. They would sooner call back a Napoleon the Conqueror 
than an Aristides the Just. Moreover, the Italians are a people 
differing from all others in the world. Strangely inconsistent as 
their characters are, they are not fickle. Even their inconsistencies 
seem stereotyped, and can be counted on with as much confidence 
as the most sterling uniformity of principle. They are faithful to 
their faithlessness—loyal to their disloyalty. The ltalian who 
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would neglect his wife, would be true to his mistress. The Ital- 
ian who would assassinate his sovereign, would die for his club of 
conspirators. The ebbs and flows of popular passion are not to 
be expected from the Roman populace. We believe that tempo- 
ral sceptre has forever departed from Pio Nono. 

It was a strange sight—reserved for the nineteenth eentury—to 
see a Pope of Rome raise the standard of reform, and declare 
against the intrigues of monarchs and for the rights of the people. 
After Gregory XVI had, at the dictation of Austria, made Italy 
the worst governed state in Europe, collected around him a cabi- 
net of tyrants, refused to allow a railroad to cross his dominions, 
and tried in every way to take out the national heart of his sub- 
jects, it was singular that his immediate successor, crowned amid 
the roar of artillery discharged by the minions of tyranny, should 
have startled his cardinals by declaring open war upon their des- 





potic cruelties, set a committee at werk to frame a new code of 
law, devised a liberal scheme of in‘ernal ‘mprovements, put a 
box in a public place that he might so come into knowledge of the 
wants of the meanest of his subjects, set all political culprits free, 
and staid up until three o'clock in the morning to bless the jubi- 
lant populace from his baleony. It was strange to see an enthu- 
siastic mass of American Republicans, of all sects, assembling in 
the open air, to adopt with acclamations an adulatery address from 
the citizens of New York to the Pope of Rome, an an apostle of 
liberty. Thiak what our grandmothers would have said to that. 
But it was stranger than all to see the Papacy, as a temporal 
power, die out in the person of one, who had thus thrown around 
it all the attractions of a benevolent government. Many may now 
be able to see why all this has happened ; none had the prescience 
© anticipate it. Pius 1V, knew not what he did. His New York 
claqueurs knew not what they did. Who would have thought that 
to govern kindly was he way to lose a sceptre? Who would 
have thought the people of Rome would have shown such prae- 
tical contempt for Claudian’s celebrated maxim ? 


Fallitur, egregio quisquis sub principe credit 
Servitium : nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub Reece Pw. 


But on looking still more closely into the recent events at home 
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we find that the result was not utterly anomalous, We can see a 
difference between benevolence in a ruler and good government. 
The philanthropist Howard might have been a much worse sov- 
ereign than Cromwell. Charles the Well Beloved was about the 
worst king France ever had. Louis X VI, feared God, and loved 
his people, and yet was the victim of the tyrant-haters of the 
French Revolution. A man may even be a sublime martyr for 
liberty, and yet, as a ruler, make his subjects more miserable than 
would Metternich himself. And here is the explanation of the 
downfall both of Pius IX and Lamartine. Purer friends of the 
people never lived, yet both have been rejected by the popular 
voice. Pius [LX became sovereign of Italy, with benedictions on 
his lips and kindness overflowing from his heart. And he was just 
the man to dispense benedictions and some better things, but not 
to satisfy the people’s wants. He could grant them the reforms 
they asked for, as an indulgent parent would dispense playthings, 
but he was not the man to contrive the reforms they needed. He 
was too conciliatory and merciful to apply the strong remedy to 
the foul political distemper of his government. He presumed to 
threaten Austria with the sword, so long as he thought threats 
would answer the purpose and would defend his people from the 
aggressive tyranny of Austria; but, when he saw that the sword 
must be drawn, he shrunk benevolently, but unwisely back. He 
dropped threats and renewed his benedictions, He lost the confi- 
dence of his people by turning back in the hour of need. They 
demanded war and the blessing of their Holy Father on their 
arms. But he shrunk from an internecine struggle between two 
papal States. The old medizval doctrine of the Unity of the 
Church was uppermost in his mind. It was irreconcileable with 
the modern doctrines of liberty and good government. He re- 
tired from public view, charged his ministry, issued a war-like 
manifesto, recalled it: no doubt his kind heart was wrung with 
agony at the dilemma presented before him, But th@ bishop tri- 
umphed over the sovereign. He cast the die of his destiny; and 
sacrificed to the nominal unity of the Church the sceptre of tem- 
poral power. How momentous a drama is this for the world to 
look upon, aud yet how peaceably have the actors played their 
parts ! 
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Three volumes of our Magazine have now been presented to the 
public, and, without bating “a jot of heart or hope’’—as Milton has said 
—we are ready to “steer right onward.” We have not reached this 
stage of progress without much toil and occasional draw-backs, but have 
as yet found nothing to discourage us. On the contrary, we are tenfold 
more sanguine now than ever before, of being able to do something for 
the literature of our country and for our own profit. ' For a long time, 
we were compelled to wrestle with the difficulties of our enterprise al- 
most sinyle-handed, but at present cannot help but feel that we have 
fortified ourselves with some friends. For the uniform kindness of 
some, and the graciousness of the public generally, we are fervently 
grateful. 

Occasionally some act of spontaneous good-will has come over us, 
“like the sweet south,” with a refreshing and genial influence. A kind 
word from the humblest, to one who is struggling along in what he deems 
an honest and useful work, is a treasure, but the condescension of the 
truly great and good is even more delightful. It was, therefore, with 
undisguised pleasure that, not long ago, we received from the Vice 
President elect of the United States—Hon. Mittarp Fittmore—the 
following unsolicited and, we fear, unmerited notice of our humble ef- 
forts : 

Ausany, Nov. 18, 1848. 
Timotuy Dwicut Spraeve, Ese.: 

Dear Sir—As you are aware, I have taken the American LITERARY 
Magazine from its commencement. My avocations have left me little 
time for its perusal, but I have read it enough to find it both interesting 
and instructive. Its pages exhibit a good variety of original matter, 
characterized by sound judgment, just moral views, and a fine literary 
taste; and I consider its Biographical department as peculiarly valu- 


able. I can cheerfully recommend it to the patronage of an enlight- 
ened public. 


Respectfully yours, 
Mitvarp Fittmore. 
We feel confident that the last few numbers of the American LitE- 
RARY MaGazine have been superior to their predecessors, and the un- 
failing increase of the patronage of the public will enable us to make still 
further improvement. We daily feel more confident than ever, that 
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there is a place for just such a periodical as this; and, as popular taste 
gets more and more weaned from the flash literature of the day, and 
the moral sense is more strongly convinced of its utter inutility, we shall 
try harder to make our Magazine all that it should be. 

As our list of portraits increases, its value becomes more apparent. 
We have been assured, repeatedly, that for real worth, both in respect 
to their subjects and the style of execution, they have not been surpass- 
ed in this country. This month we present our readers with the like- 
ness of a lady, to whom her biographer has certainly done no more than 
justice, and whose ardent sympathy with struggling youth and honest 
purposes, will long be remembered by many. The reputation of Mr. 

—the artist, who engraved the picture—is fully established. 
His portraits of Weester and Cuay have never been equalled in this 
country. 

Althou zh this is the first number of the new volume, we have not so 
impoverished ourselves in compiling it, as to make it necessary for the 
subsequent numbers to be inferior to it. On the contrary, we feel safe 
in promising improvement hereafter. We have added eight extra pages 
in order to introduce a greater variety than could have been embraced 
within our ordinary limits. 

The sketch of Mrs. Sigourney is the most authentic that has ever 
yet appeared, and may be implicitly trusted. The article on College 
Discipline is somewhat highly spiced and ought to have a good effect. 
The writer follows his quarry with the keenness of a falcon, and never 
allows his subject to get out of sight. Mr. Srrerr, whose rich volume 
about to be published in London we await with impatience, has furnish- 
ed us with a fine poem. The article of Rev. Dr. Harpy is full of sound 
sense, agreeably expressed. As Macaulay's History of England is the 
great book of the day, we do not regret the space occupied by the re- 
view of it; especially as this is the first elaborate criticism which has 
appeared on this side of the Atlantic. The long poem, which succeeds, 
will be found picturesque and entertaining. The “ lucident et Sea” has 
an apt moral, and the short chapter on Pius 1X suggests thoughts of 
no ordinary importance. 

Sickness, of a somewhat serious nature, has prevented the prompt 
delivery of the late numbers. This matter will hereafter be adjusted. 
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